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Is Church an Elective? 
By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Most Christians feel that some meas- 
ure of divine worship is necessary for 
heaven, but that going to church is a 
minor elective in the university of life. 
Harry Lauder used to sing a song about 
breakfast in bed on Sunday morning; 
how he loved to hear the “‘kirk-bells’’ 
ring on the Lord’s Day morn, and how 
he would get up from his bed, look out 
the window, then take his pipe and 
light it and get back to bed again. 
“Oh, beautiful Sunday, I wish it would 
never come Monday...’ In thou- 
sands of American homes, honest citi- 
zens curl up in bed reading the sport 
page in the morning hours of the Sab- 
bath. 

Non-Catholic religious thought is 
generally as languid and drowsy as the 
Sunday sleepers. The editorial in the 
Christmas issue of Life remarks that 
Protestant preaching sounds fuzzy and 
sentimental by contrast with the pre- 
cision of Catholic teaching. And yet 
there are Catholics who are influenced 
by these cloudy opinions: they want 
milk instead of the good red wine of 
dogma, mist instead of the bright blue 
air of Catholic faith. Maybe they are 
a small minority of the Sunday congre- 
gation, but they are usually a vocal 


minority and can cause trouble. To 
improve their mental vision, the Sun- 
day preacher ought to lay down con- 
crete and definite principles, and no- 
where is this so necessary as in the 
matter of Divine Worship. For there 
is an infinite number of wild and weird 
notions about the nature and purpose 
of Worship of God. 


What Is Divine Worship? 


Worship is the acknowledgment of 
the infinite majesty of God. It is an 
action of the intellect and will, and can 
be suitably expressed in external ges- 
tures. By worship we proclaim God 
the Giver of all good: we acknowledge 
Him as our Beginning and End, our 
Lord and Master, the Source of all per- 
fection. It is a duty that arises from 
the fact that we have intelligence 
and free-will, And since we have 
bodies, it is natural to express our 
thoughts and feelings by actions of the 
body—such actions as are deemed in 
the language of gesture to translate 
interior thoughts and affections into 
the Esperanto of deeds. Kneeling, un- 
covering the head, and bowing, are uni- 
versal signs of submission and depend- 
ence, of honor and respect. Man isa 
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born actor. Find the man who never 
expresses his inward convictions or 
affections and you find a monstrosity. 
Worship is the law of man’s nature, and 
God has made it one of the Ten Com- 
mandments: ‘The Lord thy God 
shalt thou worship and Him only shalt 
thou serve’ (Matt., iv. 10). 


Worship in Church 


Almost everyone will admit the ne- 
cessity of worship when the concept is 
clearly and definitely explained. But 
worship in a church building is another 
matter. Religion, according to many, 
is a beautiful, intimately personal re- 
lationship between the soul and God. 
Worship, therefore, is a private affair: 
“Just God and I: I, in my blessed 
solitude alone with the One only Love- 
able!’ We have to hit hard at this 
devilish notion, so utterly unchristian. 
The neighbor must play an important 
part in Christ’s religion, and any 
Christian who tries to isolate himself 
from the brethren is defeating that 
hope of unity that was in the mind and 
on the lips of Christ at the Last Supper. 
Did He not also promise that He 
would be in the midst of any group that 
would gather in His name? 

Even aside from the teachings of 
Christ, public worship in a church is 
obviously the right and reasonable 
manner of expressing our appreciation 
of the goodness of God. The “‘self- 
made’’ man is a fairy tale. The hu- 
man child is the most helpless of ani- 
mals: and this dependence on other 
people continues throughout life. 
Even Robinson Crusoe had his man 
Friday. Since we depend on others, 
since we are not hermits, we must rea- 
lize that we are part of the social body. 
It is of our nature to be social, and we 
must worship as social beings, along 
with our fellow-men. 


Private and Public Worship 
Shoulder to shoulder we worship 


- with Tom, Dick and Harry who are 


marked like us with the sign of faith, 
and made like us in the image and like- 
ness of God. While the religious re- 
cluse plays spiritual solitaire on Sun- 
day, the man who loves his fellow-men 
gathers together with them under the 
roof of a church, offering his homage to 
the Father of All. And why in 
church? Simple common-sense tells 
us that open-air worship is impossible 
most of the year because of the weather 
and difficulties of transportation. The 
only sensible arrangement for public 
worship of a social character is to con- 
duct it in a building with-a roof and 
walls and_a heating system—and for 
city dwellers, what other kind of ar- 
rangement is feasible? As Gertrude 
Stein would say: ‘A church is a 
church is a church.” 

Sometimes you will hear a Catholic 
say that he gets very little from going 
to church on Sunday. The statues 
are grim, the choir is a nightmare, the 
preacher is dull, and the general atmos- 
phere is not inspirational. He claims 
that he asks for bread and gets dry 
bones. He would rather attend the 
soothing sessions of a Symphony Con- 
cert, for it gives him a peace-of-mind 
that the Mass can never bestow. Or 
a sunset over a mountain-lake is so 
much more ravishing than the Holy 
Sacrifice! This is surely the worst 
kind of religious commercialism. It 
amounts to: ‘‘What will God give me 
for going to Mass?” 

We go to Mass not to get but to give. 
A mother who buys the obedience of 
her child with pieces of candy is a poor 
psychologist: and Holy Mother 
Church would be foolish to promise 
spiritual candy to her children at every 
Mass. It matters not whether the 
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candy in question is esthetic beauty, 
oratorical eloquence, or mental calm. 
To hold them forth as a reward for an 
audience would only serve to encourage 
selfishness, and from the viewpoint of 
the Church selfishness is ‘‘public 
enemy number one.” 


Primary Purpose of Worship 


The center of Catholic worship is 
God, not the ego. Once you shift the 
focus of attention to the latter, it 
ceases to be Catholic worship and be- 
comes a priggish little reverence for a 
tin-pan god. As long as a baseball 
pitcher throws the ball over the plate, 
it’s still a baseball game. But if he 
petulantly pegs the ball up in the air, 
“having a catch” with himself, it’s 
something else again. Inthe Mass the 
target of our attention and affection is 
God, the good God to whom we un- 
selfishly offer the sacrifice. 

It would, of course, be most unwise 
to say that Catholic worship is of no 
benefit to the offerers. That is untrue. 
Through the Mass we receive graces 
and blessings; in the Mass we receive 
the Body of Christ; from the Mass we 
receive peace-of-mind here and the 
hope of immortality. But unless the 
intention of giving is primary, we are 
only simulating worship and God will 
send us empty away. But if we seek 
first the Kingdom of God, all these 
other things will be added unto us. 

At Mass, we offer to God the best 
gift known to human _ generosity: 
search the wide world and you will not 
find anything.as pleasing to the Eternal 
Father as the Body and Blood of His 
Divine Son. Out of all the gifts be- 
stowed upon us by the Father we select 
the supreme gift, ‘‘the pure, the holy, 
the all-perfect sacrifice of thanks for 
our redemption: the holy bread of life 
and the chalice of unending salvation.” 


We offer the Sacred Body and Blood, 
not by way of symbol, but in truth and 
fact. Augustine Birrell’ (a  non- 
Catholic) says: 


“If the Incarnation be indeed the 
divine event to which the whole 
creation moves, the miracle of the 
altar may well seem its restful 
shadow, cast over a dry and thirsty 
land, for the help of man, who is 
apt to be discouraged if perpetually 
told that everything really im- 
portant and interesting happened 
once for all long ages ago in a chill 
historic past.” 


The amazing marvel of the Mass is the 
reality of the sacrifice, the stupendous, 
sublime actuality of the real Body 
really offered. 


Why Public Worship Is Made Obligatory 


Some will say that Catholics attend 
Mass on Sunday only because they are 
bound to do so under pain of sin. 
There is no means of discovering the 
exact number of Catholics who would 
be present at the Sunday Sacrifice if no 
obligation prevailed. But certainly 
the encouraging total of persons who 
make daily visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is a good sign of the Catholic atti- 
tude towards the Sacrament of the 
Altar. If the obligation were removed 
to-morrow, the mediocre Catholics 
would. probably absent themselves 
from Sunday Mass, but a clean hard 
core of faithful souls would still make 
their way to church out of love for the 
Holy Sacrifice. 

Why then doesn’t the Pope drop the 
law? Wouldn’t it be wise to shake 
loose those dry branches that have so 
little spiritual life? I suppose the best 
answer is the old maxim that the 
Church doesn’t exist to “save the 


1 Augustine Birrell, quoted in ‘‘My Sacrifice 
and Yours,” by Rev. P. McGlade, S.J. 
(Irish Messenger Pamphlet, 1931). 
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saved.” She is not willing to lose a 
single soul committed to her care. 
And in a sense she has more solicitude 
for the mediocre Catholics than for the 
pious who would be good, law or no 
law. She knows that, unless they are 
prodded, many will let God and His 
Blessed Mother slip out of sight and 
out of mind. But if they have to go to 
church for Mass once a week, who 
knows what wonderful things may 
happen? Maybe a chance word of the 
preacher, a statue, or the hush at Con- 
secration may light up their souls with 
a sudden brilliance and make them 
suddenly aware of the real meaning of 
the Sacrifice. 


Church’s Power to Issue Precept 


Whence comes the power of the 
Church to make attendance at Sunday 
Mass a serious obligation binding 
under pain of mortal sin? Christ gave 
to His Church the power to “‘bind”’ or 
‘‘loose,’’ that is, to make laws for the 
members of the Church. Moreover, 
she has the duty to help people to 
heaven: that is the purpose of her 
existence. Since she has the duty, she 
also has the right to use all reasonable 
means towards helping people to 
heaven. A law is a reasonable means 
for the mediocre Catholics who have 
little love of God but much fear of hell. 
If a child will not stay away from a fire 
through loving obedience, is it wrong 
to force him to stay away? And the 
law of Sunday Mass must bind under 
pain of mortal sin, else it has no teeth. 
A law binding under pain of venial sin 
would have very little efficacy. Fi- 
nally, would anyone say that a required 
presence of one hour once a week is un- 
reasonable? Hardly—in view of the 
fact that we who profess to be Chris- 
tians, profess to be preparing for that 
after-life in which we will spend every 


moment of eternity in the presence of 
God. 

The excuses offered for not attending 
Mass are legion: some have the sem- 
blance of plausibility, some are fan- 
tastic. Our Lord tells of that certain 
man who gave a great supper and in- 
vited many (Luke, xiv. 16). At sup- 
per time he sent his servant to tell 
them that “everything is now ready.”’ 
But ‘‘they all with one accord began to 
excuse themselves.’”’ The purchase of 
the farm and the oxen and the newly 
married wife were credible excuses 
compared to the reasons advanced by 
Catholics for their truancy from the 
Supper of the Lord. 

The Abou Ben Adhem explanation 
is a common one. Abou apparently 
didn’t love the Lord, but he did say to 
the Angel: “I pray thee, then, write 
me as one who loves his fellow-men.”’ 
And the next night the list of the 
Blessed was shown by the Angel: 
“And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all 
the rest.””. The humanitarian Catholic 
says that, by and large, religion is kind- 
ness to the neighbor. This is just 
another sample of prune-whip the- 
ology. Against the whole weight of 
Scripture and Tradition, he substitutes 
the Second Commandment of Christ 
for the First, and makes man the center 
of morality and devotion. Man is 
made to the image of God, and the God 
who made him thus has forbidden us 
to adore or serve the image. ‘‘Whose 
are this image and the inscription?” 
Christ said to the Pharisees. If the 
image is God’s, let us render to God the 
things that are God’s. The debt of 
worship we owe to God must always 
take priority over the secondary debt 
of service we owe the neighbor. Of 
course, the Catholic who stays away 
from church will also prove to be the 
Catholic who stays away from his 
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neighbor. God-less service of the 
neighbor is seldom more than lip- 
service. 


Puerile Excuses for Not Attending 
Church 

Then there is the mature fellow who 
says that he had enough of going to 
church when he was young. It soured 
him on religion. Children are some- 
times voracious eaters, and yet nobody 
ever claims that he ate too much when 
he was a child, is now “fed up” on 
food, and intends to go on a prolonged 
hunger strike. Moreover, a man who 
allows his childhood reaction to govern 
his later life is still a child. He is di- 
recting his adult life by the reasoning 
process of a fifteen-year-old mind. 
He doesn’t run his business on the 
basis of what he knew asa boy. Why 
should he run the most important busi- 
ness of all on adolescent opinions! 

There is a gay galaxy of other ex- 
cuses for not going to church on Sun- 
day. The seats are too hard, and the 
kneelers are uncomfortable. There 
ought to be a special church for such 
hypersensitive souls, a church with 
individual beds and foot-warmers, and 
the Stations of the Cross covered with 
baby-blue velvet. This would be a 
good arrangement also for the heavily- 
burdened, who say that Sunday is 
their only day of rest and that God 
does not demand the unreasonable. 
These people who have to sleep late 
usually know the milkman’s horse by 
his first name. If they had a little less 
grog in the early morning, they would 
have more godliness at Mass time. 


Misjudging Our Neighbors 


Then there is the hardy perennial to 
the effect that the church on Sunday 
is full of hypocrites. It’s a strange 
hypocrisy that makes a man worship 


his God. Why hypocritical to give 
something? The worshipper knows 
that through his giving he will become 
a better man, that he will fill up just a 
little the immense abyss of imperfec- 
tion that lies between him and God. 
The man who stays away from church 
is the hypocrite. He doesn’t recog- 
nize the infinite perfection of God, 
doesn’t externally express it, and, in 
general, holds himself out to the world 
as a man who doesn’t need the help 
that the Church can give him. In 
Screwtape Letters,? Wormwood is cau- 
tioned by Screwtape to prevent the 
Christian at divine service from think- 
ing: “If I, being what I am, can con- 
sider that I am in some sense a Chris- 
tian, why should the different vices of 
those people in the next pew prove 
that their religion is mere hypocrisy 
and convention?” 

Then again we have the natare- 
worshipper who adores the God in 
Nature; he feels he is offering a very 
spiritual reason for his Sunday absen- 
teeism. However, as one Protestant 
writer has said, we can be awed by the 
view from a mountain top, but it 
never gives us the humility to forgive 
offenses or admit mistakes, nor will a 
symphony concert enable us to make 
an act of contrition. For the Catholic 
the important point is that the manner 
of worshipping God is not an elective. 
We shall not adore false Gods, nor 
shall we adore the true God except in 
the manner approved or prescribed by 
the Church of God. 

God is the center of our circle of wor- 
ship: men are the radii of the circle. 
And as we approach the center, we 
will also find that we are coming so 
much closer to our neighbors. 


2C. S. Lewis, ““Screwtape Letters’? (Mac- 
millan, 1943), p. 18. 











Christ and Satan 
By JEROME GassneER, O.S.B. 


Lent opens with the Temptation of 
Christ. The stupendous event of the 
meeting of the Son of God with the 
Devil face to face seems to have 
determined the course, as it em- 
phasized the purpose, of the public 
life of Our Lord. The phases of the 
Temptation, the action of the Tempter 
and the counteraction of Christ, have 
their parallels and counterparts in the 
redemptive activity of the Saviour. 
According to the designs of Divine 
Providence, even the last words of the 
risen Christ on earth recall the third 
temptation, and the Second Coming 
of Christ will furnish the complete 
counterpart to the diabolical arrogance 
displayed on the high mountain. 

The Church has inserted the Gospel 
of the Temptation on the First Sunday 
in Lent as the principle of unity of the 
Liturgy of Lent, in analogy to the 
place the Temptation occupies in the 
life of Christ. The Church makes it 
clear that the Devil who killed Christ 
now concentrates his activity against 
His Mystical Body. She warns the 
faithful that “the mystery of iniquity 
is at work’”’ (II Thes., ii. 7), that ‘“‘the 
evil one’”’ (I John, v. 18), “‘the most 
wicked one”’ (Eph., vi. 16), “‘the killer 
of man” (John, viii. 44), “the prince 
of this world” (John, xiv. 30), ‘‘the 
God of this world” (II Cor., iv. 3), 
is present, and is determined to tempt, 
to attack, to break in, to kill, and to 
destroy. Conscious of the absolute 
need of help from above, the Liturgy 
inspires us with confidence in God’s 
presence, mercy and grace, and re- 
minds of the assistance of the Angels. 


In the present article we analyze, 
first, the methods of the Devil in 
tempting Christ and the counter- 
action of Christ. Then we sketch the 
structure of the First Sunday and of 
the whole Season of Lent. Finally, 
we refer to an example of sophistic 
interpretation and diabolical distortion 
of the Temptation of Christ. 


Devil’s Motives in Temptation 


The intention of the Devil in tempt- 
ing Christ was: (a) to find out whether 
Jesus, whose unparalleled sanctity 
had received such praise at the bap- 
tism, was really the Son of God; (b) 
to induce Jesus to fall, whether He 
was the Messiah or not. 

From the words of St. Mark (i. 13) 
and St. Luke (iv. 13) we may conclude 
that the Devil tempted Christ through- 
out the forty days of His retreat. 
He tempted Christ with all kinds of 
temptations (Luke, iv. 13; Heb., 
iv. 15), of which the three temptations 
mentioned explicitly constitute the 
climax. They appeal to all three 
kinds of human passion—to sensuality, 
to the lust of the eyes, to the pride of 
the spirit—in the same order in which 
the Devil had tempted the first parents, 
beginning with sensuality and leading 
to contempt of God (Gen., iii. 1): (a) 
Cur precepit Deus ut non comederetis 
de omni ligno paradisi? (b) Aperientur 
oculi vestri; (c) Eritis sicut dii. 

It is the opinion of the majority of 
commentators that in these three 
temptations the Devil appeared 
visibly, spoke physically to Our Lord, 
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and conveyed Him bodily to Jerusalem 
and to the high mountain. 

The Devil approached Christ at 
the first temptation probably in a 
human body—maybe as a disciple of 
St. John the Baptist. He could ex- 
plain that he had witnessed the scene 
in the Jordan, had heard the testi- 
mony of the precursor, and had fol- 
lowed Christ into the desert attracted 
by His sanctity. 

The first temptation appealed to 
sensuality. It was, however, not ex- 
clusively a temptation to gluttony, 
but also, and primarily, to despair in 
God’s providence. The Devil adjusted 
himself to the disposition of Christ, 
tempting Him at the moment of 
which Scripture says: ‘He was 
hungry” (Matt., iv. 2). 

Having failed with the first tempta- 
tion, the Devil intensified his efforts. 
Now he appeared as an angel of light 
(cfr. II Cor., xi. 14), conveyed Christ 
to Jerusalem, and set Him upon the 
pinnacle of the Temple. The object of 
the second temptation was vain glory 
and presumption on divine providence 
(Matt., iv. 6): “If Thou be the Son 
of God, cast Thyself down.’’ More 
directly than in the first temptation 
the Devil now urged Christ to manifest 
Himself as the Son of God, to descend 
miraculously into the Temple, to 
appear to the priests and the people 
as the Son of God, to accept worship 
and adoration. 
Talmud that many Jews expected the 
coming of the Messiah in this way— 
that He would descend from heaven 
and appear in the Temple. The Devil 
hoped to realize his secondary in- 
tention also at the same time: should 
Christ agree and throw Himself down, 
not being the Son of God, He would 
commit the sin of presumption, and 
would perish in body and soul (note 


We know from the 


the irony in the suggestion of the 
Devil dnd the analogy with his own 
fall). 


Satan’s Perfidy 


The perfidy of the Devil appears 
strikingly in the explicit quotation 
from Scripture which he added as 
reason (Ps. xc. 11-12): “For it is 
written: that He has given His angels 
charge over Thee, and in their hands 
shall they bear Thee up, lest perhaps 
Thou dash Thy foot against a stone.”’ 
In this sophism we may consider: 
(a) the fact that the Devil refers td 
Scripture; (b) what he intended to 
prove; (c) the sophistic distortion of 
the text. 

The Devil referred to Scripture, 
because Christ had rejected the first 
temptation with a text from Scripture. 
The Devil adjusts himself perfectly to 
the thoughts of Christ. He agrees 
most readily to that kind of argumen- 
tation and imitates it—in itself a 
perfect example of an “argumentum 
ad hominem.’ The Devil intended 
to demonstrate two things: the 
honesty and sincerity of his intentions 
and the sanctity of the object sug- 
gested. The circuimstances of the 
second temptation, his appearance as 
an angel of light and the transporta- 
tion of Christ to the Temple, are in 
themselves a tacit reference to the 
same Scripture text. He sought to 
create the impression that he was an 
angel of light to whom the words of 
the Psalm would apply, that he was 
ready to assist in the episode suggested 
and that the suggestion contained in 
Scripture was destined to be carried 
out here and now. To dispel any 
fear and to give assurance of his 
divine mission, the Devil took a text 
from Scripture which promises pro- 
tection against the Devil, as the fol- 
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lowing verse indicates: ‘Thou shalt 
tread upon the lion and adder: the 
young lion and the dragon thou shalt 
trample under foot.’’ The distortion 
in the interpretation by the Devil is 
evident from the reply of Christ: 
the Scripture text does not refer to the 
presumptuous demand of a miracle 
from God, it does not apply to a 
miraculous leap into the Temple. 

The third temptation is the climax 
in the methods of the Devil, both with 
regard to the réle the Devil played 
and with regard to the object he sug- 
gested. We do not know the mountain 
to which the Devil carried Christ. 
It would be impossible to see all the 
kingdoms of the earth from any moun- 
tain of the earth. Although the 
approach of the Devil was doubtless 
again external and visible, it must 
have been only to the imagination of 
Christ that the Devil displayed all 
the kingdoms of the earth and the 
glory of them. At the same time, 
however, we may assume that the 
Devil used all his knowledge and 
power over the visible world to 
surround himself with a spectacular 
phenomenon. 


Diabolical Arrogance 


Having failed in the first two at- 
tempts to elicit from Christ any 
affirmative answer about His divinity, 
the Devil seems to have been of the 
opinion that Jesus was not the Son of 
God. In bold diabolical arrogance 
he now poses himself as the Son of 
God. This is a conclusion from his 
demand for adoration and from his 
assertion in St. Luke, iv. 6: ‘‘To thee 
will I give all this power, and the glory 
of them; for to me they are delivered, 
and to whom I will I give them.” 
(a) The words, ‘for they are delivered 
to me,” refer to the cession of all 


power to the Son of God, described 
by the Prophet Daniel (vii. 13-14): 
“Aspiciebam ergo in visione noctis, 
et ecce cum nubibus cceli quasi filius 
hominis veniebat, et usque ad anti- 
quum dierum pervenit . . . e¢ dedit e 
potestatem, et honorem et regnum.” 
At the moment of the Incarnation 
Christ was given all power “in actu 
primo’; in His glorification He re- 
ceived it “in actu secundo”—its exer- 
cise. Both moments are united in the 
prophetic vision. (b) The words, ‘‘to 
whom I will I give them,” occur in 
the Epistle of Nabuchodonosor in 
which this king tells the Prophet 
Daniel his second dream (Dan., iv. 
14): “Quoniam dominatur Excelsus 
in regno hominum; et cuicumque 
voluerit, dabit illud, et humillimum 
hominem constituet super eum.” 

With these implicit quotations, the 
Devil would create the impression 
that he was the Son of God, that this 
was the moment foretold by the 
prophet when the most humble of 
men was to receive from his hands 
all the kingdoms of the earth. We 
may imagine that the Devil, who fell 
because of his inordinate desire to be 
like God, produced before Christ a 
phenomenon of brilliance and glory 
imitating the Scriptural scene. The 
sophistic abuse of Scripture is again 
twofold: (a) Satan’s fallacious proof 
of his being the Son of God; (b) a 
sophism in support of the honesty 
of the suggested act of contempt of 
God and devil worship. The object of 
the first two temptations was in- 
directly contempt of God and devil 
worship; the third temptation had 
this as its direct object. 


St. Thomas on Temptation of Christ 


St. Thomas (Summa Theol., III, 
Q. xli, art. 1) sums up the reasons 
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enumerated by the Fathers of the 
Church why Christ permitted Himself 
to be tempted by the Devil. (a) He 
exposed Himself to the temptations in 
order to overcome all our temptations, 
as He conquered death by His death. 
St. Ambrose expressed this idea with 
the words, ‘‘propter mysterium.” (b) 
Christ wished to show that no one, 
however holy he may be, should con- 
sider himself immune from tempta- 
tions—‘“‘propter nostram cautelam.” 
(c) Christ wished to give us an example 
of how to behave in temptations— 
“propter exemplum.” (d) Having 
Himself experienced the anxiety of a 
soul under the assaults of the Devil, 
Christ can inspire us with all con- 
fidence in His mercy—‘‘ut nobis fidu- 
ciam de sua misericordia largiretur”’ 
(cfr. Heb., iv. 15). In rejecting all 
temptations with quotations from 
Scripture, Our Lord wished to resist 
with. the testimony of Scripture rather 
than with the testimony of His power 
in order (a) not to satisfy the curiosity 
of the Devil concerning His divinity, 
and (b) in order to honor man and to 
punish the Devil the more, since by 
this method the Devil was repelled 
rather by man than by God. 

All the Scripture quotations are 
‘taken from the same Book of Deute- 
ronomy and the same section of it— 
namely, from the second solemn ser- 
mon of Moses about worship to be 
given exclusively to God. 

Christ parries the first temptation 
with Deut., viii. 3: ‘‘Affixit te penuria 
et dedit tbi manna, quod ignorabas 
tu et patres tui: ut ostenderet tibi quod 
non in solo pane vivit homo, sed in 
omni verbo quod egreditur de ore Dei.” 
In the context of the sermon-of Moses, 
the reference is to the manna with 
which God fed the Israelites in the 
desert. The meaning intended by 


Christ is: “If God so wills, He can 
sustain My life with any other means 
which He may think fit, just as He 
sustained the life of the Israelites 
with manna.’ Christ trusts firmly 
and with perfect confidence in the 
providence of God. 

The second temptation is answered 
by Christ with a quotation from 
Deut., vi. 16: ‘‘Non tentabis Dominum 
Deum tuum, sicut tentasti in loco 
tentationis.’”’ The tempting of God 
to which Moses refers is recorded in 
Num., xx. 13: “Hee est aqua contra- 
dictionis, ubi jurgati sunt filii Israel 
contra Dominum et sanctificatus est 
ineis.’’ The Israelites demanded from 
God the miracle of the water from the 
rock as proof of His being the true 
God. The meaning intended by 
Christ is: ‘“‘No one should try God or 
put Him to test by foolishly asking 
for a miracle.’ If He had obeyed the 
advice of the Devil and made the leap 
into the Temple, Jesus would have 
demanded from God miraculous as- 
sistance in a way not intended by di- 
vine providence. 

The third temptation, which is a 
direct inducement to contempt of 
God and to devil worship, Christ 
repels with a direct counter-thrust, 
“Apage Satana,”’ and adds a third 
Scripture text. Christ tears off the 
mask from the face of the Devil by 
calling him “‘Satan,’’ revealing thereby 
that He has recognized the accuser— 
“the adversary,” the determined op- 
ponent of the divine economy of re- 
demption, the relentless enemy of 
mankind. The Scripture text is from 
Deut., vi. 13: ‘Cave, igitur, ne 
obliviscaris Domini, qui eduxit te de 
terra Aigypti, de domo servitutis. 
Dominum Deum tuum timebis, et ili 
soli servies.”” Two motives are men- 
tioned by Moses in his admonition to 
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abstain from idolatry and to adore 
exclusively the true God: (a) the re- 
membrance of all the benefactions 
God had bestowed upon the Israelites; 
(b) the recollection of the Canaanites 
who perished because of idolatry. 


Satan Works through Agents 


The narrative of the Temptation 
of Christ concludes with the words 
(Matt., iv. 11): “Then the devil left 
Him; and behold Angels came and 
ministered to Him.’’ From now on 
the Devil operates through his agents, 
and does not rest until he has killed 
Christ. Christ knew that the Phari- 
sees, the Jews, Caiphas, Pilate and 
Judas Iscariot were merely the minis- 
ters and slaves of the Devil, who has 
the “empire of death’ (Heb., ii. 14). 
Christ looked beyond the instruments 
of evil to the master who moved them. 
He told the Jews in the Temple (John, 
viii. 23): ‘You are from beneath, I 
am from above.”’ And again in John, 
viii. 44: “You are of your father the 
devil, and the desires of your father 
you will do. He was a murderer 
from the beginning.” Christ says of 
Judas (John, vi. 71): “And one of 
you is a devil.’”’ Then Scripture re- 
cords (John, xiii. 27): “And after the 
morsel, Satan entered into him.” 
When the betrayal was imminent, 
Christ anticipated it with the words 
(John, xiv. 30): ‘For the prince of 
this world cometh, and in Me he hath 
not anything.’’ Christ proclaimed His 
Passion and death as the overthrow of 
the power of the Devil (John, xii. 31): 
“Now is the judgment of the world: 
now shall the prince of this world be 
cast out.’ The Devil killed Christ, 
but Christ by His death ‘‘delivered us 
from the power of darkness’ (Col., 
i. 13). 





Proper of First Sunday of Lent 


The composition of the Proper of 
the First Sunday in Lent is a marvel- 
lous artistic unity, with the Gospel 
of the Temptation in the center. The 
composers have concentrated their 
studies on the explicit quotation from 
Scripture abused by the Devil in the 
second temptation. The liturgical 
prayers sound like a protest against 
the sacrilegious abuse and distortion 
of the sacred text as an act of expiation 
and restitution of the true meaning to 
the inspired words, since the texts for 
the Introit, Gradual, Tract, Offertory 
and Communion are taken exclusively 
from the same Psalm xc, from which 
the Devil took his quotation. 

Psalm xc describes the protection of 
the just by God. In the first part 
(verses 1-13), the prophet illustrates 
with several figures the providence of 
God, particularly the assistance of 
His Angels against the power of 
darkness. In the second part (14-16), 
God’s own testimony confirms the 
words of the prophet, and promises 
protection, liberation and eternal re- 
ward for suppliant prayer. The 
Church has selected the last two verses 
of the words of God for the Introit 
of the First Sunday: “He shall call 
upon Me and I will hear him; I will 
deliver him, and glorify him; I will 
fill him with length of days.” In this 
way the Liturgy proclaims at the be- 
ginning of the sacred season that the 
temptation of Christ with all its conse- 
quences takes place according to the 
designs of Divine Providence. 

The Gradual repeats the quotation 
of the Devil: “He hath given His 
Angels charge over thee, and in their 
hands shall they bear thee up, lest 
perhaps thou dash thy foot against a 
stone.”” As Tract is recited almost 
the entire Psalm (vv. 1-7, 11-16). 
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The Offertory and Communion are 
taken from verses 4 and 5, which refer 
again to the providence of God and 
the assistance of the Angels: ‘He 
shall overshadow thee with His 
shoulders, and under His wings shalt 
thou trust: His truth shall compass 
thee like a shield.” 

In the structure of the First Sunday, 
the Gospel with the words of the 
Devil is surrounded by the words of 
God, by the reference to the Angels, 
in order to inspire us with faith, hope 
and confidence. When the Devil ap- 
proaches, we know that God is present, 
His Angels stand at the side, powerful, 
helpful. The Devil is forced to leave 
the scene, and Angels serve and 
minister to Christ, to the Church, to 
the souls. 


Influence of the Temptation on the 
Lenten Liturgy 

The Temptation of Christ, its 
phases, and the composition of the 
First Sunday, furnish the principle 
and program for the Lenten Liturgy 
in the Divine Office and Missal.! 
This statement, however, does not 
mean that the structure of the Liturgy 
of Lent is absolutely uniform, that the 
Temptation was historically the first 
motive for the institution of Lent 
or the exclusive motive for its develop- 
ment. The very first idea of a peni- 
tential period of preparation for Easter 
seems to have been the instruction of 
the catechumens for baptism on Easter 
Day. The second ancient motive was 
the preparation of the penitents for 
their reconciliation. Originally the 
fast lasted a week at Rome; in the 

1 The Liturgy of Lent starts with the First 
Sunday as we can see from the Secret: ‘‘Sacri- 
ficium quadragesimalis initii solemniter im- 
molamus, etc.”’ So it was at the time of St. 
Gregory I. To make up for the four Sundays 


exempt from fasting, the four days from Ash 
Wednesday on were added at a later date. 


third century it was extended to three 
weeks for reasons not known to us; 
at the Council of Nicwa (325) the 
period was prolonged to exactly forty 
days. It was certainly the example of 
Our Lord’s forty days in the desert 
which impelled the Fathers of the 
Council to this decree, which may be 
considered as the unifying motive of 
the Liturgy of Lent. 

A review of the Introits of the Sun- 
days of Lent shows that the first words 
of the Introit of the First Sunday, 
“Invocabit me,’’ are responded to on 
all following Sundays (except Letare 
Sunday) with an invocation for help, 
defense, protection against the Devil, 
the demons and their ministers. 


II Sunday: 

Ps. xxiv. 6 and 2: ‘‘Remember, 
O Lord, Thy mercies . . . lest at 
any time our enemies rule over 
us.”’ 

III Sunday: 

Ps. xxiv. 15: ‘‘Mine eyes are ever 
towards the Lord; for He shall 
pluck my feet out of the net.” 

Passion Sunday: 

Ps. xlii. 1-2: “Judge me, O Lord, 
and plead my cause against an 
ungodly nation; O deliver: me 
from the deceitful and unjust 
man.” 

Palm Sunday: 

Ps. xxi. 20, 22: ‘‘O Lord, remove 
not Thy help . . . look towards 
my defense; deliver me from the 
lion’s mouth, and my humility 
from the horns of the urticorns.”’ 


The Introits of the weekdays are 
taken frequently from Ps. xxiv, as on 
the Second and Third Sundays. The 
rest are mostly from Psalms which are 
prayers in affliction, invocations 
against unjust persecutors, petitions 
for liberation, salvation, or mercy. 
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The unity of motive-brought out 
so forcefully in the Introits has its 
parallel in the Divine Office. Psalm 
xc is the favorite Lenten Psalm. 
Until Passiontide the verse quoted by 
the Devil is the daily verse before the 
Magnificat and the Benedictus. -In 
Passiontide it is replaced by a verse 
from Psalm xxi: ‘Deliver me, O my 
God, from my enemies.” 


Gospels of the Lenten Sundays 


The selection of the Gospels for 
the Sundays of Lent reflects likewise 
the Temptation of Christ and its 
phases. The first temptation has its 
parallel or counterpart in the Gospel 
of the feeding of the five thousand on 
Letare Sunday. Several theories have 
been proposed to explain the Gospel 
of Letare Sunday. Dom Guéranger 
thought that it was chosen because 
of the passage: ‘‘They would come 
to take Him by force and make Him 
king.” He refers also to the words: 
“The Pasch, the festival day of the 
Jews, was near at hand.” Cardinal 
Schuster refers to the ancient name of 
this Sunday, ‘‘Dominica in vigesima”’ 
or ‘Dominica mediante’ (= Mid- 
Lent), as implying a kind of rest in 
the Lenten fast. He admits, however, 
the hypothesis that it may mark the 
ancient Roman “caput jejunii.” A 
certain influence of the Station Church 
upon the Proper of this Sunday cannot 
be denied. Abbot Cabrol noticed 
the parallelism between the Mass and 
Office, for the lessons in the Office are 
taken from the Book of Exodus about 
the miracle of the manna—the figure 
of the Eucharist. 

Without pretending to propose a 
final solution, we may list the reasons 
which connect the Gospel of Lztare 


Sunday with the first temptation. 


(a) The feeding of the five thousand 


is a miracle of the kind the Devil 
requested. (b) This miracle is cele- 
brated in Eastern Liturgies as “‘Phagi- 
phania,’’ as a manifestation of the 
Divinity of Christ—just what the 
Devil petitioned. (c) The lessons 
from the Book of Exodus and the 
manna correspond to the Scripture 
quotation used by Our Lord in reject- 
ing the request of the Devil. The 
special difficulty that this miracle is 
selected for the Fourth Sunday (at 
the end of the first period of Lent), 
instead of the Second Sunday, we may 
explain in this way: Letare Sunday is 
at the same time the parallel to the 
words of Matt., iv. 11: ‘“‘And behold 
Angels came and ministered to Him.” 
The idea that the help of God—the 
grace to resist the Devil and the 
assistance of the Angels—is assured 
most certainly in connection with the 
Holy Eucharist, that here is found 
consolation in the desert of the 
earthly life (in the Lent of this time), 
is brought out distinctly in the Collect: 


“Concede, quesumus, omnipotens 
Deus, ut . . . tue gratize consolatione 
respiremus.” 


The second temptation has its 
counterpart on the Sunday of the 
Transfiguration. The celebration of 
this event in the life of Christ is very 
popular in the East. In some Eastern 
Liturgies it is commemorated as a part 
of the Feast of the Epiphany. It was 
intended by Christ as a manifestation 
of His divinity in order to strengthen 
the faith of the privileged disciples 
immediately before the disfiguring 
humiliations of the Passion. It was 
an Epiphany of Christ as the Son of 
God, just what the Devil sought by 
his second temptation. Moses and 
Elias appeared to testify that Holy 
Scripture referred to this occasion; 
and since the voice of the Father was 
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heard, it was a manifestation accord- 
ing to Divine Providence. 


Reflection of Third Temptation 


The third temptation has _ its 
counterpart in the casting out of devils 
commemorated on Thursday of the 
first week, on the Third Sunday, and 
on Thursday of the third week; also 
in the discourse of Christ about 
Beelzebub and his devils, read on 
Wednesday of the first week (Matt., 
xii. 38-50), and again on the Third 
Sunday (Luke, xi. 14-28); finally, in 
the announcement made by Our Lord 
in the Gospel of the Saturday before 
Palm Sunday (John, xii. 10-35). 

On Thursday of the first week we 
read of the casting out of the devil 
from the daughter of the Canaanite 
woman (Matt., xv. 21-28). On Thurs- 
day after the Third Sunday we read 
(Luke, iv. 38-44): ‘And he laid His 
hands on every one of them, and 
healed them. And devils came also 
out of many, crying out, and saying: 
‘Thou art Christ the Son of God.’” 
The most prominent parallel to the 
third temptation is commemorated 
on the Third Sunday (Luke, xi. 14- 
28): “And He was casting out a 
devil.”” In connection with this exor- 
cism, Our Lord was accused by some 
who were themselves inspired by the 
Devil, that ‘‘He casts out devils 
through Beelzebub the chief of the 


devils.’ Christ answers with the 
discourse upon the words: “Every 
kingdom divided against itself is 


brought to desolation.” 

On Saturday before Palm Sunday 
Christ announces the events of Holy 
Week with the words (John, xii. 10— 
36): “Now is the judgment of the 
world. Now shall the prince of this 
world be cast out.” 

The complete counterpart to the 


third temptation, however, is not 
found in Lent, but beyond Lent and 
Passiontide, for the glorification of 
Christ is the complete counterpart to 
the diabolical arrogance of the third 
temptation. The scene was probably 
again at Mount Tabor, as on the day 
of the Transfiguration, when Our 
Lord spoke these words to the disciples, 
read on Friday in Easter Week 
(Matt., xxviii. 18): “‘And Jesus com- 
ing spoke to them, saying: ‘All power 
is given to Me in heaven and on 
earth.’”’ Jubilantly, therefore, the 
Church proclaims to the neophytes 
(on Wednesday in Easter Week): 
“Come, ye blessed of My Father, 
possess you the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the 
world” (Matt., xxv. 34). 

Historical and Mystical Elements in 

Lenten Liturgy 

Historical commemoration and mys- 
tical interpretation alternate in the 
Liturgy. Liturgy is word and action, 
instruction and sanctification. The 
Church is conscious that she continues 
the miracle of the multiplication of 
bread on Letare Sunday. In the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist it is Letare 
Sunday throughout the history of the 
Church. The Church continues to 
cast out devils. What she has prac- 
tised in ancient time during Lent in 
the preparation of the catechumens, is 
continually performed in the rite of 
every baptism: ‘Dost thou renounce 
the devil . . . and all his works . . . and 
all his pomps?’’ Upon the answer, 
“T do renounce,”’ the exorcism is pro- 
nounced: “‘Exi ab eo immunde-spiritus 
et da locum Spiritui Paraclito.’”’ The 
Transfiguration is continued. We 
read about the Trarisfiguration of 
Christ in Matt., xvii. 2: ‘“‘And He was 
transfigured before them. And His 
face did shine as the sun: and His 
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garments became white as_ snow.” 
Likewise are transfigured—sacramen- 
tally—the neophytes, who receive as 
symbol of it a white garment and a 
burning light. Grace illuminates the 
heart, face and eyes. The Church is 
as a whole continually transfigured, 
going from glory to glory (Vat. Sess. 
III, Cap. 3 de fide): ‘Ecclesia per se 
ipsa, ob suam nempe admirabilem 
propagationem, eximiam sanctitatem 
et inexhaustam in omnibus _ bonis 
fecunditatem, ob catholicam unitatem, 
invictamque stabilitatem, magnum 


quoddam et perpetuum est motivum 


credibilitatis et divine suze legationis 
testimonium irrefragabile.”’ 

The glorified Christ is beyond the 
reach of the Devil. Now the latter 
concentrates his violence against the 
Church. He tempts, he persecutes, 
he breaks in, kills, and destroys. Sa- 
tan adjusts himself perfectly to cir- 
cumstances, dispositions, place, and 
time. He poses as philosopher, the- 
ologian, artist, diplomat, and states- 
man. He uses sophisms, distorts 
Scripture, repeats the old calumnies, 


calls the Church “possessed by the 
Devil,’ calls the Vicar of Christ 
“Antichrist.” 

In the year 1545 Luther published 
the pamphlet “Against the Papacy 
Established by the Devil.’’ According 
to the Lutheran interpretation, the 
prophecy of Daniel, vii. 8, “Et ecce 
cornu aliud parvulum ortum est de 
medio eorum,’’ referred to the Roman 
Pontiff as Antichrist. Even Calvin 
rejected this interpretation as absurd. 
It is, however, not too absurd to be 
accepted by many in our “illuminated 
times.’”’ Representative of that kind 
of interpretation of Scripture is the 
story of “The Grand Inquisitor’ in 
Dostojevsky’s ‘“The Brothers Karama- 
zoff.”’ 

This is Lent—the Lent of Christ and 
the Lent of the Church, the liturgical 
Lent and the historical Lent, Lent in 
type and antitype, Lent in literal and 
mystical interpretation. Christ and 
Devil meet again; action and counter- 
action will continue until the universal 
Easter when all diabolical arrogance 
shall be brought to naught. 














The New Latin Psalter 
By JAMES M. VostE, O.P., S.T.M., S.Scr.D. 


III. The Psalter of Pius XII 


According to a communication made 
by the Very Rev. Father Augustine 
Bea, S.J., Rector of the Biblical Insti- 
tute, in a lecture given at the Gregor- 
ian University on April 25, 1945,! the 
Holy Father on January 19, 1941, en- 
trusted to the Biblical Institute the 
preparation of a new Latin Version of 
the Psalter. The plan to be followed, 
said Father Bea, was from the begin- 
ning clearly laid down by the Sovereign 
Pontiff, who describes it in the Motu 
proprio as follows: ‘‘We ordered the 
preparation of a new Latin version of 
the Psalms, which, while following 
closely and faithfully the original texts, 
would take into account, as far as pos- 
sible, the ancient, venerable Vulgate, 
as well as the other ancient versions 
whose various readings would be ex- 
amined in the light of criticism.’’? 


1 “Ta nuova traduzione latina del Salterio: 
Origine e spirito,” published in Bziblica, 
XXVI (1945), 203-237; translated by A. 
Wand, ‘‘The New Psalter, Its Origin and 
Spirit,’”’ in Catholic Biblical Quarterly, VIII 
(1946), 4-35. This third part of my study is 
much indebted to the learned lecture of 
Father Bea. See also A. Vaccari, ‘‘Il ‘Motu 
proprio’ pontificio sul nuovo Salterio per la 
recita del Brevario,” in Civilta Cattolica 
(April 21, 1945), 84-94; F. Ogara, ‘‘Annota- 
tiones,” in Periodica (1945), 140-150; and, 
above all, the excellent and interesting tract 
of Professor S. Garofalo, ‘“‘Introduzione al 
Nuovo Salterio del Brevario Romano” 
(Marietti, 1945). 

2“Novam Psalmorum latinam conver- 
sionem apparari iussimus, que et textus 
primigenios presse fideliterque sequeretur, et 
veteris venerande Vulgate aliarumque anti- 
quarum interpretationum, quantum fieri 
posset, rationem haberet, variasque earum 
dictiones ad critic artis normas perpenderet”’ 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, 1945, pp. 66-67). 


For this purpose a commission of six 
professors of the Biblical Institute was 
formed,* who, having laid down more 
precisely the principles according to 
which the important and delicate task 
should be accomplished, proposed for 
each Psalm a scheme of translation. 
This first version was examined and 
discussed from different points of view 
by the ;members of the commission in 
session; a new draft was then sub- 
mitted for examination, until after 
three or four and sometimes five dis- 
cussions the text seemed to be in con- 
formity with the directions received 
and with the end proposed. In the 
month of August, 1944, when the work 
had gone on for three and a half years, 
it was possible to present the manu- 
script of the new translation to the 
Sovereign Pontiff, who, throughout the 
whole preparatory period, was most 
keenly interested in the progress of the 
discussions and in the results achieved.‘ 
On the following September 8 the Holy 
Father gave orders for the printing 
both of the manuscript of the ‘Liber 
Psalmorum cum Canticis Breviarii 

3 Very Reverend Augustine Bea (Rector 
of the Biblical Institute), Fr. F. Zorell, 
(author of ‘‘Psalterium ex Hebreo latinum’’). 
Fr. A. Vaccari (author of an Italian version 
of the Psalms from the Hebrew), the late 
Fr. A. Merk (who edited a critical edition of 
the Greek New Testament), Fr. L. Sem- 
kowski (professor of Hebrew), and Fr. R. 
Koebert (professor of Syriac and Arabic). 

4 Thus, the Holy Father already quoted 
the new translation before its promulgation 
on December 3, 1944 (Ps. xviii. 5) and March 
18, 1945 (Ps. xciv. 7). Cfr. Osservatore 


Romano, December 4-5, 1944, March 20-21, 
1945. 
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Romani’’® and of the liturgical edition 
prepared in the meantime, in which the 
text of the new version was distributed 
according to the different Offices of the 
“Psalterium Breviarii Romani” and of 
the “Commune Sanctorum.’’* 


Task Confronting the Commission 


It was a question, therefore, of mak- 
ing an entirely new translation from 
the original texts, and not merely of 
correcting the text of the Gallican 
Psalter, as some had suggested—for 
example, Professor Joseph Coppens’ 
and Father Jean Calés.* This could 
have been done with a view to disturb- 
ing less a long-established usage (which 
is precisely what St. Jerome has done 
twice over), but it would only have been 
a half-measure, and would not have 
come up to the ideal of St. Jerome him- 
self, who finally translated the Psalms 
directly from the Hebrew.?® 


5“Tiber Psalmorum cum Canticis Bre- 
viarii Romani. Nova e textibus primigeniis 
interpretatio latina cum notis criticis et 
exegeticis cura Professorum Pontificii Insti- 
tuti Biblici edita’’ (Pontifical Biblical Insti- 
tute, Rome, 1945; pp. xxxi + 349, Vatican 
Press). A second edition was issued by the 
Press of the Schola Typogr. Pii X, with a 
— Preface (August 15, 1945; pp. xxiv + 
350). 

6 “Psalterium Breviarii Romani cum ex- 
cerptis e Communi Sanctorum secundum 
novam e textibus primigeniis interpretationem 
latinam Pii Pape XII auctoritate editum. 
Editio typica”’ (Vatican Polyglot Press, Rome, 
1945). Cfr. Bea, in Biblica, loc. cit., 203-204; 
Garofalo, op. cit., 104. 

7“Nous conserverons le texte latin recu 
aussi longtemps qu’il est suffisamment intel- 
ligible, quelle que soit par ailleurs l’autorité 
des variants du texte massorétique corre- 
spondant” (Ephem. Theol. Lov., XV, 1938, 

. 16 


8 “Ta traduction latine s’accommode 4a la 
Vulgate autant qu’il lui est possible. Elle ne 
s’en écarte qu’a regret et dans la stricte 
— qui est jugée nécessaire”’ (op. cit., I, 
p. v). 

9 Moreover, the new translators, although 
translating the original independently of the 
Latin version, have been nevertheless in- 
fluenced by the latter, as was inevitable. 
There is discordia with frequent return to the 
Vulgate; sometimes there is quasi-concordia 
discors, as between the parallel narratives of 


Others would have preferred the 
adoption of St. Jerome’s Psalter ‘‘sec- 
undum Hebrezos,’’ which, they say, 
would have saved the unity of the Latin 
Vulgate—in which all the Books trans- 
lated from the Hebrew trace their ori- 
gin to St. Jerome. Once more, this, of 
course, would have been possible, pro- 
vided the version was improved in 
accordance with the progress realized 
during fifteen centuries in philology, 
criticism and exegesis. The Holy 
Father, in his profound wisdom, has 
preferred not to bind down the trans- 
lation of the twentieth century to a 
previous version made in the fifth and, 
through the ancient Latin version, in 
the second century. He commissioned 
them to make a new translation from 
the Hebrew that would be faithful and 
intelligible. Having listened to and 
considered impartially and sympa- 
thetically all the other proposals, it is 
my humble opinion that the plan 
adopted by His Holiness was the sim- 
plest, most scientific and wisest, a plan 
which had won the sympathy of St. 
Jerome himself; for it is very irksome 
to be tied down to someone else’s text, 
and it is often more difficult to correct 
properly an already existing version 
than to make a new one. Moreover, 
freed from every restraint in this re- 
spect, the new translators were able to 
give full scope to their talents as 
Hebraists, Latinists and exegetes.”” 


Reconstruction of the Original Text 


The first task the translators had to 
face was that of choosing and estab- 
lishing with all possible fidelity the 
original text, with the aid not only of 





the Synoptics. See, for instance, Psalm 1 (li), 
Miserere, Psalm cix (cx), Dixit Dominus 
Domino Meo, Psalm ecxxix (cxxx), De pro- 
fundis, and especially the Canticles, whose 
Latin text seems rather to be corrected. 

1° Cfr. Bea, Biblica, loc. cit., 234-235. 
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the Massoretic text (of which the oldest 
manuscripts do not go beyond the 
ninth century), but also with the assist- 
ance of literary criticism and of the 
ancient versions, especially the Septua- 
gint, the PeSitta and the Vulgate. Al- 
though the field of biblical criticism has 
been greatly extended in our times, the 
choice of the original text has been 
made easy by recent conscientious re- 
search, especially, as Father Bea ad- 
mits,!! by the critical commentary of 
Charles A. Briggs!* and by the edition 
of the Psalms by Franz Buhl in the 
Biblia Hebraica of Kittel.'* This text 
has been taken as the basis of the new 
Latin version, unless the contrary is 
stated in the critical notes. 

Glancing through these notes, given 
in small print and in conventional alge- 
braic style after each Psalm, we see at 
once that the Greek version of the 
Septuagint (G), and in a lesser degree 
the Syriac version of the Pe&itta (S), 
played an important part in the recon- 
struction of the original text; their 
readings were frequently preferred to 
those of the Massoretic text.4 As a 
result, the new translation agrees in 
many instances with the Gallican 
Psalter. This was an excellent prin- 
ciple: for the antiquity of these two 
versions, G and S, made directly from 
the Hebrew and independently of each 
other (the latter dating from the second 
century after Christ and the former 
from the second-third century before 
Christ), is a guarantee for the excep- 
tional value of their readings, especially 

11 [bid., 206-207. 

12 “A Critical and Exegetical Commentary 
on the Book of Psalms”’ in The International 
Critical Commentary (1906; 3rd ed., 1916). 
We must add here the already mentioned 
commentary of Fr. Jean Calés, S.J. 

13 Third edition (1937), by R. Kittel and 
P. Kahle. 

14 According to S. Garofalo (op. cit., p. 133, 


n. 22), Sixty-six corrections are based on G 
alone. 


when they agree against the Massoretic 
text (MT), which dates from the 
seventh-eighth century after Christ. 
Here is an interesting example, as it is 
a Messianic text. In Ps. xxi (MT, xxii). 
17, the Hebrew runs thus (translation 
of L. Segond) :¥ 


For dogs encompass me, 
A crowd of the wicked prowl around 


me, 
As a lion, (to lay hold on) my hands 
and feet. 


The expression as a lion (‘‘ka’ari’’), 
unintelligible in the context (for to lay 
hold on is a gloss of Segond), is not sup- 
ported by any ancient version; where- 
as the Greek has ‘“‘druxan’’ (V¢g., 
foderunt), and the PeSitta ‘‘baza‘ou,”’ 
with the same meaning. Now, if we 
suppose that the final yod of ‘‘ka’ari’”’ 
was written longer just like waw (and 
so it was in ancient times), we get 
“karu”’ or ‘‘ka’aru,”’ thus agreeing with 
the reading of G and S. The New 
Psalter quite rightly, then, adopts the 
text of the Vulgate: 


Foderunt manus meas et pedes meos. 


The reader knows well the all-im- 
portant réle of parallelism in Hebrew 
poetry: one and the same idea is ex- 
pressed two or three times in different 
forms (synonymous parallelism); or 
else one verse says the very opposite of 
the previous verse (antithetic paral- 
lelism); or finally the second member 
develops or completes the first (syn- 
thetic parallelism).’* Keeping in mind 


1 Car des chiens m’environnent, 

Une bande de scélérats rédent autour de 
moi, 

Comme un lion, pour saisir mes mains et 
mes pieds. 

16 For synonymous parallelism, refer to the 
first Psalm. For an example of antithetic 
parallelism, cfr. Prov., x. 1: ‘‘Filius sapiens 
letificat patrem; filius vero stultus mestitia 
est matris suz.’’ For an example of synthetic 
parallelism, cfr. Ps. iii. 5: ‘‘Voce mea ad 
Dominum clamavi, et exaudivit me de monte 
sancto suo.” 


= 
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these rules of Hebrew poetry, the 
reader easily perceives the relation be- 
tween the different members of a 
strophe; and as this relation is neces- 
sary, it is sometimes possible to restore 
the original text by simply changing 
the punctuation or the vowels (both of 
recent Massoretic origin). Here are a 
few clear examples. 

First, let us select an example of a 
correction of G and Vg according to 
MT (a change of vowels). In Ps. 
Ixxv (MT lIxxvi). 3, the Vulgate, fol- 
lowing G, has: 


Et factus est im pace locus eius, 
et habitatio eius in Sion. 


In accordance with the parallelism, 
we should expect in the first verse a 
word corresponding to Sion. If we 
read “‘beSalem’”’ (with MT) in place of 
“‘beSalom’’ (the reading supposed by 
G), we get two perfectly balanced or 
parallel verses: 


In Salem (= Jerusalem) est taber- 
naculum eius, 
et habitatio eius in Sion (N. Ps.). 


Here is an example of a correction of 
MT (change of punctuation). In Ps. 
xxi (MT xxii). 12, the Vulgate trans- 
lates according to G and S: 


Ne discesseris a me 
quoniam tribulatio proxima est, 
quoniam non est qui adiuvet. 


But if we put the pause (athnach) 
after tribulatio, and read, instead of 
“‘qerdbah”’ (= proxima est), ‘“qorbah”’ 
(imperative with the paragogic he = 
prope esto), without the slightest 
change in the letters but with different 
punctuation we get these perfectly 
parallel verses: 

Ne longe steteris a me (negative), 

quoniam tribulor; 


prope esto (positive), quoniam non 
est auditor (N. Ps.). 


~ 


Likewise in Ps. Ixxii (MT Ixxiii). 1, 
the Vulgate reads following G, and 
agreeing also with S: 

Quam bonus Israel Deus 

his qui recto sunt corde! 


Now, there is no question whatever 
of Israel in the course of this Psalm, 
but of the false happiness of the wicked 
to which is opposed the true happiness 
of the just. One must, therefore, sup- 
pose in the first verse a world parallel 
to “just.” By dividing ‘“‘leysra’el,’’ 
and taking “‘’el’” for the name of 
“God,”’ we get two perfectly parallel 
verses: 


Quam bonus rectis est Deus, 
Dominus eis qui puro sunt corde! 
(N. Ps.). 


Comparison of the ancient versions 
proves that there are sometimes omzts- 
stons in the Massoretic text. In Ps. 
exliv (MT exlv), an alphabetic Psalm, 
the verse beginning with nun (be- 
tween verses 13 and 14) is missing. 
Now, it has been kept in G and § and 
by St. Jerome in his last version ac- 
cording to the Hebrew. This verse has 
been reinserted in the New Psalter: 

Fidelis Dominus in omnibus verbis 

suis, 

et sanctus in omnibus operibus suis. 


Similarly, but without being retained 
in any ancient version, the refrain is 
certainly missing after the first strophe 
of Ps. xlv (MT xlvi). This Psalm is 
composed of three strophes: the two 
last finish with the same refrain, which 
the new Latin version restores after the 
first:. ‘“‘Dominus virtutum nobiscum; 
susceptor noster Deus Jacob.”’ 

Dominus exercituum nobiscum; 


presidium nobis est Deus Jacob 
(N. Ps.). 


In short, the text at the basis of the 
new version of the Psalter is the tradi- 
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tional Massoretic text, moderately and 
judiciously corrected according to the 
ancient versions; relatively rare are 
corrections for which there is no evi- 
dence in the literary tradition.” In 
view of the nature of the Psalter, a 
sacred book, and the liturgical use to 
which the new version was destined, 
the translators refrained as far as pos- 
sible from purely hypothetical changes. 
It was necessary, however, to have re- 
course sometimes to hypothesis, so as 
to give a fitting and possible sense to 
passages which had none such, either 
in the ‘Hebrew or in the versions. 
These passages, treated with prudence 
and changed in the measure strictly 
necessary in order to furnish a sense, at 
least to men of good will, are frankly 
acknowledged as ‘“‘obscure and cor- 
rupted” in the exegetical notes. I just 
point out Ps. Ivii (Iviii). 8b and 10 
(priusquam tntelligerent spine vestre 
rhamnum, etc.); Ps. Ixiii (lxiv). 7, 
making an invocation against enemies 
(scrutati sunt tniquitates, defecerunt 
scrutantes scrutinio. Accedet homo ad 
cor altum, et exaltabitur Deus—I shall 
speak later on this famous mistrans- 
lation) ; Ps. Ixvii (Ixviii). 14 (s¢dormia- 
tis inter medios cleros, etc.); Ps. xlc 
(exli). 6-7 (absorpti sunt tuncti petre 
iudices eorum, etc.). If these texts, real 
puzzles, were not since a remote period 
corrupted and unintelligible, is it not 
probable that their original meaning 
would have been preserved and handed 
down by some ancient version? To 
the future let it be left to throw more 
light on these passages, according to 
the recommendation of His Holiness in 
the Motu proprio: “. . . id future 
investigationi relinquatur, ut nempe, 


17 According to Professor §S. Garofalo 
(op. cit., p. 113, n. 24), there are 128 such 
corrections. 


dedita pro facultate opera, res uberiore 
luce perfundatur.’’® 


The Latin Translation 


(1) The Language.—I shall be brief 
on this point. Some find that the 
Latin of the New Psalter is too classi- 
cal, others that it is too little so. It 
is probable that it is just as it should 
be: just as it should be in order to re- 
main truly classical and, at the same 
time, not to derogate too much from 
the Christian and Semitic vocabulary. 
Some allege that it isn’t rhythmical 
and doesn’t lend itself to Gregorian 
chant. It will become rhythmical 
when we become habituated to it, as 
to the ‘‘Quicumque,” the invitatory 
“Venite, exsultemus Domino,” and 
the intermimable Ps. cxviii (cxix), 
“‘Beati immaculati in via.’”’ And is it 
not evident that the chant has to 
adapt itself to the words, and not vice 
versa? In a word, all these generic 
criticisms, somewhat ungenerous, re- 
call to mind too closely those which 
were made of the translations of St. 
Jerome; they spring from one and only 
cause—the newness of the new version. 
And how would it be fresh and beau- 
tiful without newness—~a newness which 
runs counter to inveterate habitsandex- 
acts some small sacrifices from routine, 
about which no one should complain? 

It is true, then, that the translators 
have taken care to use a classical 
language,’® not excluding however 
terms which express Christian and 
Israelitic ideas, not even excluding 
Semitisms and Hebraisms of which the 


18 Acta Apost. Sedis (1945), p. 67. 

19 Cfr. Bea, loc. cit., 223-228. 

20“*Vocabula, quibus res religionis chris- 
tiane vel etiam israelitice proprie desig- 
nantur, consulto servata sunt’ (‘‘Liber 
Psalmorum,” p. xxvi; 2nd ed., p. xxi). Cfr. 
Bea, loc. cit., 228-229. 
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meaning is clear.21_ They have tried 
to work in a certain rhythm, which the 
daily recitation of the Divine Office, 
private or public, requires.2* But 
they have avoided all the faults and 
imperfections of translation and of 
language in which the Gallican Psalter 
abounds, and which have been pointed 
out above—faults and imperfections 
due to an imperfect knowledge of 
Hebrew or to the fact that the Greek 
version, from which our Gallican 
Psalter is derived, is a servile transla- 
tion of the Hebrew. 

I mention here, following Father 
Bea, some imperfections of rather an 
exegetical character which have been 
corrected in the New Psalter. 

(2) Anthropomor phisms.—The Greek 
version called ‘“The Septuagint’? was 
made by Alexandrian Jews and for the 
hellenized Jews. Now, the Jews, rigid 
monotheists, avoided all anthropo- 
morphism in speaking of God, even in 
reading the Sacred Books—adopting in 
various places attenuated expressions of 
phrases considered less worthy of God. 
Following this principle, the Greek 
translators sometimes changed the 
original text, and these changes were 
passed on to the Vulgate. The New 
Psalter gives us the meaning of the 
original text just as it is in the Hebrew. 
Here are two typical instances: 

Ps. xvii(xviii), 2 (according to our 

Vulgate) : 
Diligam te, Domine fortitudo mea, 
Dominus firmamentum meum et 


21“Conservati sunt etiam semitismi vel 
hebraismi qui dicuntur, qui in Psalmis non 
raro occurrunt ac sine maiore difficultate 
intelliguntur” (‘‘Liber Psalmorum,”’ loc. cit.). 
Cfr. Bea, loc. cit., 229-230. 

22 “‘Denique, cum nova hec interpretatio 
ad recitandum Officium Divinum destinetur, 
attendendum videbatur etiam ad rhythmum 
quendam qui tam in Vetere Latina trans- 
latione quam in Vulgata plerumque invenitur”’ 
(“Liber Psalmorum,” p. xxviii; 2nd ed., 
Pp. Xxili). 


refugium meum et liberator 
meus; 

Deus meus adiutor meus, et sper- 
abo in eum; 

protector meus, et cornu salutis 
mez, et susceptor meus. 


“Firmamentum, adiutor, protector, 
susceptor,’ Father Bea remarks,”* “‘all 
words without color, almost abstract, 
while the Hebrew in a style at once 
colored, lively and concrete says: 
petra, arx, rupes, clipeus, presidium!’’ 
Hence: 


Diligo te, Domine fortitudo mea, 

Domine, petra mea, arx mea, libera- 
tor meus, 

Deus meus, rupes mea in quam con- 
fugio, 

clipeus meus, cornu salutis mez, 
presidium meum (N. Ps.). 


How well this series of appellations, 
all borrowed from real life, befits the 
old heroic warrior David, who in this 
Psalm xvii (xviii) sings of his hard- 
fought battles and of the glorious vic- 
tories gained thanks to the God of 
armies! 

Likewise in Ps. iii. 4, in place of ““Tu 
autem, Domine, susceptor meus es,” 
the Psalmist, faced by many enemies, 
cries out: ‘“Tu autem, Domine, clipeus 
meus es.” And in the same Psalm 
(iii. 8), instead of the colorless expres- 
sion, ‘‘tu percussisti omnes adversantes 
mihi,” the Hebrew text says with 
greater vigor: ‘‘maxillam percussisti 
omnium adversantium mihi.” 

Under the same heading of anthro- 
pomorphisms, avoided by the Septua- 
gint and the Vulgate, mention must be 
made of the texts which imply con- 
templation of the face of God. Now, 
God is invisible; Jahveh is a “hidden 
God,” according to Isaias, xlv. 15. 
x(xi). 8 [7]. 

AKquitatem vidit vultus eius. 


23 Biblica, loc. cit., 214. 
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for: 
Recti videbunt faciem eius (N. Ps.). 


xvi(xvii). 15. 


Ego autem in iustitia apparebo 
conspectui tuo, 
for: 
Ego autem in iustitia videbo faciem 
tuam (N. Ps.). 
Ixii(Ixiii). 3. 
Sic in sancto apparui tibi. 
for: 


Sic in sanctuario contemplor te 
(N. Ps.). 


The Alexandrian interpreters have 
thus inverted the subject and the ob- 
ject of the vision: according to the 
LXX and Vg., it is God who sees the 
just; according to the Hebrew, on the 
contrary, and the New Psalter it is 
the just who contemplate the face of 
God. 

(3) Proper Names.—It may be 
necessary furthermore to speak of 
numerous proper names translated 
by the LXX and Vg. and restored in 
the new translation. I wish to quote 
here a text which we recite every day 
in the invitatory, Ps. xciv (xcv). 8-9: 


“‘Hodie si vocem eius audieritis, 
nolite obduarare corda vestra, sicut 
in irritatione (exacerbatione) secun- 
dum diem tentationis in deserto, ubi 
tentaverunt me patres vestri....” 


Utinam hodie vocem eius audiatis: 

‘‘Nolite obdurare cordo vestra ut in 
Meriba, 

ut die Massa in deserto etc.”’ (N. Ps.) 


An evident allusion to the murmurings 
of the Israelites against God in Ex., 
xvii. 1-7, and Num., xx. 2-13. 

(4) Biblical Counter-Senses.—It is 
clear, in fine, that a faithful trans- 
lation of the original text should 
abolish all these deviations from the 
authentic inspired sense which we call 
“biblical counter-senses.” Readers 
who are acquainted with the valuable 


little book of J. V. Bainvel, S.J., ‘“‘Les 
contresens bibliquesdes prédicateurs,’’*4 
know that Ps. xvii (xviii). 26-27— 
“Cum sancto sanctus eris .. . et cum 
perverso perverteris,”’ often cited to 
show the influence of bad company— 
is one of these counter-senses.% In 
the context, as a matter of fact, there 
isn’t question of the good or bad in- 
fluence of man on his neighbor, but of 
the mode of acting which God follows 
with men: 


26. Erga virum pium ostendis te 
pium, erga integrum integre 
agis, 

27. Erga purum te monstras purum, 
erga versutum te prabes pru- 
dentem (N. Ps.). 


Here are some other often-cited 
texts that have been restored to their 
true meaning, which is much more 
beautiful and profound than the habit- 
ual counter-sense. 


xliv (xlv). 14. Omnis gloria eius 
(filiz regis) ab intus. 
This Psalm is an “epithalamium”’ or 
wedding-song in honor of the Messiah- 
King: in the first part (vv. 3-10) the 
psalmist describes the beauty and the 
reign of the Messiah; then he sings 
the praise of the bride—the Church 
triumphant—who makes her entrance 
to the royal palace followed by the 
nuptial procession : 
14. Tota decora ingreditur filia 
regis... 
16. (socie eius) ingrediuntur in 
palatium regis (N. Ps.). 


We have already referred to Ps. 1xiii 


(Ixiv). 7. “(Scrutati sunt iniqui- 
tates . . . ) Accedet homo ad cor 
altum; et exaltabitur Deus.’”’ Now, 


24 Published by Lethielleux, Paris (pp. 
xii + 168). 

% Op. cit., 80-81. Fr. Bainvel has collected 
and corrected more than fifty counter-senses 
drawn from the Psalms. 
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in the context the reference is to the 
wicked who plan evil deeds in the 
secret recesses of their heart (cor 
altum!): but the wrath of God shall 
reach them none the less: 

(Excogitant nefaria . . .) 

et mens cuiusque et cor sunt pro- 


funda. 
Sed Deus ferit eos sagittis (N. Ps.) 


There is a text often used in retreats 
to strengthen good resolutions. 


Ixxvi(Ixxvii). 11. 
Et dixi: nunc coepi; 
hee mutatio dextere Excelsi. 


This Psalm is a lament of the people, 
abandoned by God who in the past 
worked so many wonders on behalf of 
Israel. Saddened by this change of 
the divine manner of. acting, . the 
psalmist cries out: 


Et dico: ‘‘Hic est dolor meus, 
quod mutata est dextera Altissimi”’ 
(N. Ps.). 


By an offensive as well as abusive 
counter-sense, physicians are re- 
proved in Ps. Ixxxvii (Ixxxviii). 11: 
“Numquid . . . medici suscitabunt, et 
confitebuntur tibi!’’—as if they were 
incapable of healing and were all ir- 
religious. The Septuagint has con- 
fused ‘‘repha’im’’ (MT = manes, 
mortut) and ‘“‘ropha’im (= sanantes, 
medici). The new version then has: 


An defuncti surgent et laudabunt te? 


One would never come to an end 
if one wished to enumerate and de- 
scribe all the happy corrections of the 
New Psalter, which, through its ele- 
gance and perfect clarity, will be the 
delight of attentive and pious readers. 

I shall abstain from speaking of the 
style or the Latinity strictly so called 
of the New Psalter, knowing from 
long and intimate experience that the 
one who presided, as Rector of the 


Biblical Institute, at its editing, is a 
perfect Latinist and Hebrew scholar— 
who joins with philological learning 
the much more rare and precious sense 
of measure and moderation.” 


Conclusion 


(1) May I be allowed to conclude 
with a piece of counsel, as the fruit 
of experience, for professors and stu- 
dents, interpreters and readers, of the 
Psalms. 

To professors I should like to recom- 
mend that they take up regularly the 
explanation of the Psalter, so that none 
of their pupils will leave the seminary 
without having studied the Psalms. 
But let professors be convinced that 
they cannot explain al] the Psalms, 
in view of the limited time appor- 
tioned to biblical teaching—not to 
mention the weariness which “was 
born one day from uniformity.”’ Let 
them, therefore, divide the Psalms 
according to their various objects, for 
example: (1) dogmatic Psalms; (2) 
moral Psalms; (3) liturgical Psalms 
referring to the Temple; (4) historical 
Psalms, collective or individual; (5) 
Messianic Psalms. They will then be 
able to explain from each category one 
or two really typical Psalms, so as to 
provide their pupils with the key for 
the understanding of the others. For 
example, among the dogmatic Psalms, 
one might select the glorious hymns 
cii—ciii (ciii-civ), Benedic, anima mea, 
Domino, which celebrate the mercy 
and the omnipotence of the Lord. 
Among the moral Psalms: Ps. i, Beatus 
vir; Ps. 1 (li), Miserere mei, Deus, and 
Ps. exviii (cxix), Beatt immaculati (this 
one’ per summa capita). Among the 
liturgical Psalms: Ps. Ixxxiii (Ixxxiv), 
Quam dilecta tabernacula tua; Ps. 
exvii (cxviii), Confiteminit Domino, quo- 

2 Cfr. Bea, op. cit., 217-234. 
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niam bonus; Ps. cxxi (cxxii), Letatus 
sum in his que dicta sunt mihi. 
Among the historical Psalms: Ps. civ- 
cv (cv—-cvi), Confitemint Domino; Ps. 
cxiiii (exiv), In exitu Israel de Aigypto, 
and Ps. exxxvi (exxxvii), Super flumina 
Babylonis. Finally, with greater am- 
plitude, the principal Messianic 
Psalms: for example, Ps. ii, Quare fre- 
muerunt gentes; Ps. xv (xvi), Conserva 
me, Domine; Ps. xxi (xxii), Deus, Deus 
meus, respice in.me; Ps. xxxix (xl), 
Exspectans exspectavxt Dominum; Ps. 
xliv (xlv), Eructavit cor meum verbum 
bonum; Ps. Ixxi (Ixxii), Deus iudicium 
tuum regi da; Ps. cix (cx), Dixit Domt- 
nus Domino meo; Ps. cxxxi (cxxxii), 
Memento, Domine, David. In each 
class a distinct magnificent hymn! 
This is how capable professors can 
win their pupils, and combine the use- 
ful with the agreeable. Thanks to the 
New Psalter, professors will no longer 
have to correct the Vulgate; they can 
henceforward devote all their efforts 
and all their time to the exegesis. 

To students I should like to say that 
the mere fact of having a clear and in- 
telligible Psalter does not make one 
understand it without preparation 
and effort. The Psalms are a reflec- 
tion of the soul of the entire Old 
Testament—of its dogmatic and moral 
ideas, its religious and liturgical life, 
its whole history from Eden down to 
the epoch of the Machabees. If you 
wish, then, to understand the Psalms, 
you must read and re-read the Bible, 
the whole Bible, which will give you 
their substance, their literary dress and 
their outline, the richness and variety 
of which are incomparable. 

But study alone will not suffice for 
anyone in order to understand and 
relish the Psalms; there has to be 
joined with it the spirit of prayer, of 
devotion. The Psalms are sacred 


hymns; if we are to penetrate to 
their divine sense, to draw therefrom 
light, strength and spiritual joy, they 
must be read and sung with the spirit 
which has inspired them: ‘Omnis 
Scriptura Sacra eo spiritu debet legi, 
quo facta est.”’”” 

(2) Alast word! The question has 
been asked of me, orally here (in Rome) 
and in letters from abroad, if the New 
Psalter will be some day imposed and 
binding for the recital of the Breviary. 
This question has also preoccupied, and 
very keenly, the great liturgical pub- 
lishers. I am not a prophet nor a son 
of prophets; but here is my humble 
opinion, based on an already long ex- 
perience of Rome. I have always 
admired the persevering continuity 
of the policy and undertakings of the 
Holy See and of the various Roman 
Congregations. This persevering con- 
tinuity, which considers the future 
without putting limits thereto, is 
doubtless due to the proverbial Roman 
wisdom, but also, to a large extent, to 
the profound devotion of all the faith- 
ful towards the sacred person of the 
Vicar of Christ, and to their complete 
obedience to all his august directions 
and even to his least desires. This 
consideration should of itself suggest 
the eventual obligatory general use of 
the New Psalter, of which so far the 
use is free. But there is another and 
much weightier reason for believing 
that the use of this New Psalter will 
one day be made obligatory for all, 
and that is the following: the simul- 
taneous use of two forms of the litur- 
gical Psalter has numerous and serious 
drawbacks. It is unnecessary to prove 
this; everyone has at once become 
conscious of it at the first reading of 
the Motu proprio. Now, the Holy See 
does not undo what has been done; it 


27 De Imitatione Christi, I, cap. v. 
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does not go back-on its decisions, nor 
change its directions, by reason of this 
persevering continuity mentioned 
above, which is the fruit of its wise 
and holy method of government. To 
meet these serious drawbacks, private 
and public, there is no remedy other 
than the obligatory use of the new 
and of a single liturgical Psalter. 
Let us, however, not be alarmed! 
In twenty or forty years, that is to 
say in one or two generations (prefer- 
ably in one), the transition will seem 
very easy and almost natural, because 
the youth of to-day will have already 
for a long time made use of the New 
Psalter from devotion, and in accept- 
ing then the obligation of this new text 





it will only continue to do what it has 
freely done for long years. To the 
young, then, it is recommended to 
begin from to-day from devotion— 
yes, but also to be men of their time. 
I venture to allow myself to recom- 
mend the same practice and the same 
courage to those who are more ad- 
vanced in age, in order to follow the 
example of the Holy Father, and to 
conform their official prayer, as min- 
isters of the Church and of Christ, to 
the prayer of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
“41 dolce Cristo in terra.” Psallite 
sapienter.* Psallam spiritu, psallam et 
mente.” 


28 Psalm xlvi. 7. 
22 T Cor., xiv. 15. 











Byzantine Episcopal Consecration 
By CLEMENT C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 


Brilliant sunshine flooded the streets 
of Pittsburgh last November 5, as the 
Most Rev. Daniel Ivancho, D.D., 
Bishop-Elect of the titular See of 
Europus and Coadjutor Bishop of the 
Pittsburgh Greek Rite Diocese, was 
escorted to the cathedral for his conse- 
cration. It was the second time in 
history that an episcopal consecration 
in the Byzantine-Slavonic Rite took 
place in the United States.'. The cere- 
mony was performed in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral of the Roman Rite, a vast 
Gothic edifice, in order to accommo- 
date the enormous multitude of clergy 
and faithful of both the Roman and the 
Byzantine Rites who wished to be pres- 
ent for the occasion. 

A colorful procession of the secular 
and Religious clergy marched to the 
cathedral from the synodal hall at 
9:45a.m. Practically all the Religious 
Orders were present in their distinctive 
habits: brown- and black-robed Fran- 
ciscans, the emblem-signed Passionists, 
long-rosaried Redemptorists, white- 
cloaked Carmelites, stiff-collared Basi- 
lians, sable-gowned Benedictines and 
Jesuits—and hundreds of secular 
priests of both the Roman and the 
Byzantine Rites. The Eastern priests 
wore their epitrachelia (broad stoles), 
many of them of brilliant color and 
ornamentation. With the exception 
of a dozen benches filled with Sisters of 
the Eastern Rite, the whole center 
aisle of the vast cathedral, on both 
sides, was occupied by the visiting 
clergy. Many monsignori, an Eastern 





1 The first was Bishop Senyshyn’s conse- 
cration in Chicago in 1942. 


archimandrite, several abbots, and a 
dozen bishops of the Roman Rite 
walked at the end of the clerical pro- 
cession and took up their places in the 
sanctuary. 

Finally, the consecrating Byzantine 
bishops entered the cathedral preceded 
by deacons and accompanied by their 
assistant priests. They were clothed 
in their flowing purple copes, wore 
their crown-shaped mitres, and carried 
the crozier in the left hand and a bene- 
diction cross in the right. 

The music was gorgeous beyond de- 
scription. A massed choir of two 
hundred mixed voices sang the a capella 
music in four-part harmony, under the 
experienced direction of Father 
Michael Staurovsky of Binghamton, 
N. Y. 

When the consecrating bishops were 
fully vested—with the sung ritual 
prayers and incensations—another pro- 
cession entered the cathedral: the 
bishop-elect, preceded by his deacons 
and a dozen Byzantine priests clothed 
in beautiful chasubles of white and 
gold. Six laymen carried the large 
ornamented candles and two gilded 
loaves of bread and little casks of 
wine—the ceremonial gifts of the new 
bishop to his consecrator. The young 
prelate was dressed in purple, and wore 
the crown-like biretta of the Podcarpa- 
thian clergy. He proceeded to the 
side-altar and, assisted by his chap- 
lains, put on the priestly vestments. 


Beginning of Sacred Liturgy 


Then the Holy Liturgy began. 
Standing before the altar, the conse- 
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crator, Bishop Bohachevsky, Ordinary 
of the Ukrainian Catholic Diocese, 
flanked by the co-consecrators and the 
assistant clergy, blessed the four cor- 
ners of the earth with the lighted 
candelabra,” and then the bishops re- 
tired again to their thrones. With 
gleaming thuribles sending up to the 
very clerestory fragrant clouds of 
smoke, two deacons incensed the altar, 
the clergy and the people to prepare 
them for participation in the sacred 
rites. 

Thereupon the congregation sat 
down, and the first deacon began the 
Great Litany: for peace; for God’s 
blessing on the Pope, the bishops, 
clergy, and people; for the Govern- 
ment; for good weather, for the crops; 
for the sick and all those who suffer. 
In untiring waves of glorious harmony 
the answer kept pouring back from the 
choir: “Hospody pomiluj’’ (Lord 
have mercy!). 

After the antiphons with their small 
litanies and doxologies, the Little En- 
trance was performed with all possible 
pomp and splendor, as Bishop Boha- 
chevsky with the priests and deacons 
marched about the altar carrying the 
Book of the Gospels. The prayer- 
service of the Mass of the Catechumens 
was now over, and it was time for the 
consecration of the new bishop. 

The three consecrating bishops sat 
on chairs before the altar, and a spe- 
cially painted carpet was unrolled on 
the sanctuary floor. This carpet is a 
characteristic of Byzantine consecra- 
tions. The picture is that of an eagle 
flying over a city that is set by a flow- 
ing river. The river represents the 
stream of God’s grace which will flow 





2 The dikirion (a two-branched candle- 
stick, which represents the two natures in 
Christ) and the trikirion (a three-branched 
candlestick, representing the three Persons in 
the Most Blessed Trinity). 





as a result of the new bishop’s minis. 
trations. The city represents his epis- 
copal see. The eagle, a symbol of 
St. John the Evanglist, represents the 
sublimity of doctrine, virtue and good 
example that are to be found in the new 
bishop’s life. 


Rites of the Consecration 


Standing before his consecrators on 
the river (of the carpet), the bishop- 
elect was interrogated about his elec- 
tion and the Papal permission for his 
consecration. The Bull from the Holy 
Father was then read aloud in Latin, 
Slavonic,* and English. When the 
reading was finished, the consecrator 
proceeded to examine the bishop-elect 
regarding his faith, and Msgr. Ivancho 
read the first profession of faith—the 
Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed. 
The consecrator blessed him, and 
Msgr. Ivancho took up his position at 
the end of the eagle (on the carpet) 
while the first co-consecrator ques- 
tioned him about his faith in the Most 
Blessed Trinity. Thereupon the 
bishop-elect read a long profession of 
faith in the Trinity, the distinction of 
Persons, and the two natures of our 
Blessed Saviour. Again Bishop Boha- 
chevsky blessed him, and he was led to 
the head of the eagle where the second 
co-consecrator interrogated him about 
his faith in the chief dogmas of the 
Catholic religion and about his alle- 
giance to the Holy See. The third and 
longest profession of faith was now 
made, after which the new bishop was 


3’ Church Slavonic (Old Slavonic, Staro- 
slav), now a dead language, is the parent 
tongue from which the various modern Slav 
languages developed (much as the Romance 
tongues developed from Latin). It is the 
liturgical language of the Slav peoples of 
the Byxantine Rite. 
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given the epigonation* and pastoral 
staff with appropriate exhortations. 

Then he knelt before the consecrat- 
ing bishops, the Book of the Gospels 
was held open upon his head, and the 
solemn imposition of hands took place, 
while the words of consecration were 
pronounced. First there was the invi- 
tation to prayer for the new bishop, to 
which the choir responded with the 
repeated singing of the Kyrie eleison.® 
Then the consecrator made the sign of 
the cross over the head of Bishop 
Ivancho three times, while the co-con- 
secrators continued to hold the Gospel- 
book open over him. Continuing the 
imposition of hands, the consecrator 
now said the prayer of consecration: 


“OQ Master, Our Lord and God, 
who, according to Thy renowned 
Apostle Paul, hast established an 
order of ranks and degrees unto the 
ministering and divine celebration 
of Thine august and undefiled 
mysteries upon Thy Holy Altar— 
first Apostles, then Prophets, and 
thirdly Teachers—do Thou, O Mas- 
ter of all, strengthen this Thy 
chosen one whom Thou hast deemed 
worthy to come under the yoke of 
the Gospel and to the dignity of the 
Episcopate, through the imposition 
of my sinful hands and those of the 
concelebrant Bishops here present. 
By the illumination and power and 
grace of the Holy Spirit, as Thou 
hast strengthened Thy holy Apostles 
and Prophets, as Thou hast anointed 
Kings, as Thou hast consecrated 
Pontiffs, do Thou cause his ponti- 
ficate to be stainless, and adorning 
him with purity, make him holy, 


4The epigonation is a square-shaped 
ornament resembling the Latin burse, and is 
worn at the right side as a symbol of power 
and jurisdiction. It is the stylized remanant 
of the sheath for a sword worn by Byzantine 
officials. 

5 Even though the language of the Liturgy 
is Slavonic, it is customary at Pontifical 
celebrations to sing some phrases of it in the 
parent language of the Byzantine Rite— 
Greek. 


that he may be worthy to ask those 
things which are for the salvation 
of the people, to be heard by Thee; 
for blessed is Thy name, and glorified 
Thy Kingdom, of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
now and ever and unto ages of ages.”’ 


One of the consecrators then recited 
a Litany for the new bishop, with the 
clergy responding; then the conse- 
crator, keeping his hands on the head 
of the new bishop, recited a long prayer 
for the success of his episcopate. 

The new bishop now received in suc- 
cession the remaining insignia of his 
office—the sakkos,*® the omophorion,’ 
the pectoral cross, the ring, the dikirion 
and trikirion,? and the mitre. As 
each emblem of office was presented 
him, the consecrator sang aloud: 


“‘Axios! (He is worthy).’”’ The choir 
enthusiastically sang in response 
“‘Axios! Axios! Axios!’’ The con- 


secrators exchanged the kiss of peace 
with the new bishop, the acclamation 
“Ad multos annos’’ was sung in Greek 
(Eis ro\\a ern Aéror&), and the rite 
of consecration was completed. 


Concelebration of the Holy Sacrifice 


The bishop consecrator and the new 
bishop now continued the celebration 
of the Holy Sacrifice together—con- 
celebrating, as is done in the Roman 
Rite also on such an occasion. 

During the singing of the Trisagion, 
the new bishop performed a ceremony 
proper to Pontifical Liturgies; he sang 
the Trisagion in Greek after the choir 
had sung it twice in Slavonic. Confi- 
dently, devoutly, the nostalgic chant 
rang through the sanctuary: ‘’A-ycos 

® The sakkos is the episcopal chasuble and 
resembles in shape the full medieval dalmatic 
of the Roman Rite. 

7 The omophorion is a broad stole worn 
over the sakkos, draped about the shoulders 
with long pendants in front and back. It 


resembles the medieval pallium of the Roman 
Rite, but is twice as broad. 
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6 Oecéds, ay tos *Ioxvpés.... And the 
choir, urged on by a ritual exhortation 
from the deacon, sang the doxology 
and once more in Slavonic the Trisa- 
gion: ‘“Svjatyj Bozhe, svjatyj Kripkij, 
svjatyj Bezsmertnyj, pomiluj nas.” 

And so the Holy Liturgy unfolded, 
with all the pomp and pageantry of 
Constantinople in the tenth century: 
the picturesque positions of superbly 
garbed ministers, the clouds of fragrant 
incense carrying prayer and song 
heavenward, the vivacious and vi- 
brant, yet ever reverent and devotional 
chanting of the choir, the sacred mag- 
nificence of the brightly crowned 
bishops—all set in the Gothic majesty 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, surrounded 
with the gleaming purple robes of the 
monsignori and bishops in the sanctu- 
ary, and forming a picture that is 
rarely to be seen this side of heaven. 
One touch of old-world splendor was 
added to the scene by the presence in 
the sanctuary, near the monsignori, of 
the former Empress Zita of Austria 
and her daughter, the Archduchess 
Elizabeth. Bishop Ivancho was born 
in the province of Podcarpathian 
Ruthenia while that province was still 
a part of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire. 


Role of the Eastern Catholics 


After the chanting of the Gospel, the 
Right Rev. Msgr. Fulton Sheen, of the 
Catholic University at Washington, 
proceeded to the pulpit and delivered 
a beautiful sermon, in which he pointed 


8 The Empress, in occupying a place within 
the sanctuary, was exercising an ancient 
traditional privilege of her house. 





out the providential rédle of the 9,000,- 
000 Eastern Catholics in the world: 
to form the bridge for the eventual re- 
union of their 200,000,000 dissident 
brethren, particularly those in Russia. 
Msgr. Sheen declared that, by the re- 
cent resumption of religious services in 
Russia, the Soviets unwittingly gave 
permission for a great fifth column to 
operate in that unhappy land, for every 
time Mass was celebrated even in the 
Orthodox churches the shadow of 
Christ would fall upon the Kremlin. 
The preacher said that there was rea- 
son to hope for the conversion of 
Russia; that we should all join in pray- 
ing that the clenched fists, symbolic of 
destruction and hatred, might be re- 
solved into the folded hands of prayer. 
The orator pointed out that such an 
occasion as this, in which hundreds of 
the faithful and clergy of both the 
East and the West were united in wor- 
ship, should be a symbol of how both 
sides of the world can get along—as 
long as both sides are Christian. 

At the end of the beautiful Liturgy, 
Bishop Ivancho, preceded by his dea- 
cons, walked slowly down the center 
aisle of the cathedral, imparting his 
blessing. He returned to the sanctu- 
ary, and again the glorious procession 
of clergy and prelates marched out of 
the cathedral. News cameras clicked 
gaily, motion-picture operators were 
ubiquitous, crowds of people lined the 
walks to do honor to the new bishop, 
and God sealed all with the smile of 
His approval—for the sun was still 
shining brightly in the Pittsburgh sky, 
four hours after the unforgettable con- 
secration service had started. 











Is the Limbo of Infants an Hypothesis? 
By Wi1.u1aM R. O’Connor, S.T.S., Pu. D. 


In the monograph entitled, ‘‘The 
Fate of Unbaptized Infants,’’ appear- 
ing in the August, September, and 
October numbers of this ReEviEw, 
George M. Fangauer, O.S.F.C., con- 
stantly refers to the Limbo of infants as 
a theory, a postulate, or an hypothesis. 
He tells us: ‘“‘Many theologians favor 
the theory of Limbo,’”’ a theory that 
raises for him ‘‘many objections and 
difficulties.”"' Again we are told: ‘The 
problem of infants who die without 
baptism can be settled only by an 
official pronouncement of the Church. 
Until such a declaration is made, it 
seems to me that we have only the 
choice between the two postulates: 
that of the ‘Limbus puerorum’ and that 
of the ‘Illumination Theory.’ The 
Limbo hypothesis is well known and 
does not need any explanation.’’? We 
are assured: ‘‘All the data of revela- 
tion point rather to the theory of 
Illumination than to that of Limbo. 
Besides, the former hypothesis has 
many advantages and eliminates very 
serious difficulties in our theology.’”* 
“‘Besides the Limbo theory, there are 
many other divergent opinions, all of 
which fall short of a satisfactory solu- 
tion.”* “And yet the Illumination 
Theory is more in line with God’s deal- 
ing with men than Limbo.’ 

These quotations make it clear that 
for the author not only is the Limbo of 

! THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, 
XLV (1946), 853 (italics mine). 

2 HomILeTic, XLVII (1946), -11 (italics 
mine). ‘ 

3 Thid. 

4 HomILetTic, XLVI (1946), 854 (italics 


mine). 
5 HomILetTic, XLVII (1946), 14. 


infants a theory or hypothesis, but even 
as a theory it falls short of the Illumina- 
tion theory in probability: ‘All the 
data of revelation point rather to the 
theory of Illumination than to that of 
Limbo....’’ And yet the Illumination 
Theory is more in line with God’s deal- 
ing with men than Limbo. 
Unfortunately Father Fangauer does 
not make it clear in his article whether 
he regards the existence of the Limbo 
of infants as merely a theory or hy- 
pothesis, or whether he grants its ex- 
istence but considers the presence of 
unbaptized infants there as a less 
probable hypothesis. It is far more 
probable for him that they receive an 
illumination from God before or during 
the process of death which enables 
them to make an act of love and de- 
sire for baptism. From the unquali- 
fied way in which he speaks of the 


‘Limbo of infants as a theory, a postu- 


late, or an hypothesis, we shall first 
interpret his statments as referring to 
the existence of the Limbo of infants. 


Doctrine on Limbo 


In official and solemn declarations of 
the faith the Church has professed her 
belief in what is called by St. Thomas a 
“receptacle’’ for souls that enter the 
next life in a state of original sin alone. 
In the profession of faith proposed to 
Michael Palzologus by Clement IV in 
1267, and adopted by Gregory X and 
the Second Council of Lyons (the 
fourteenth cecumenical) in 1274 as a 
basis for the reunion of Greeks and 
Latins, it is defined that the souls of 
those who die even with original sin 
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alone forthwith descend into hell 
(infernum).’ John XXII in 1321 made 
known the doctrine of the Church on 
the damnation awaiting mortal sin and 
even original sin alone in the next life, 
and referred to a difference of place as 
well as of punishment for these two 
sins.’ Eugenius IV in the Bull ‘‘Leten- 
tur coeli’” of July 6, 1439, defined 
Catholic doctrine for the Greeks, and 
his decree was incorporated into the 
acts of the Council of Florence (seven- 
teenth cecumenical) the same year. 
When speaking of the lot of those who 
die in a state of original sin alone, he 
repeats word for word the sentence of 
the Second Council of Lyons, ‘“‘Illorum 
autem animas, etc.’’® Finally, Pius VI 
condemned the Jansenistic Synod of 
Pistoia in 1794 for having rejected the 
Limbo of infants as a Pelagian fable.® 
The existence, therefore, of what 
Pious VI says ‘‘the faithful commonly 
call the Limbus puerorum’’ is beyond 
dispute. This Limbus is not only a 
state but a place where the souls of 
those who die in a state of original sin 
alone are deputed. This is the only 
Limbo of infants known to the Church. 
The same sentence that defines the 


6 Denzinger-Bannwart-Umberg, ‘‘Enchiri- 
dion Symbolorum”’ (ed. 21-23, 1937), n. 464: 
“Tllorum autem animas, qui in mortali pec- 
cato vel cum solo originali decedunt, mox in 
infernum descendere, pcenis tamen disparibus 
puniendas”’ (italics mine). 

7 Denz., 493a: ‘‘Docet [Romana Ecclesia ] 
...illorum...animas, que in mortali peccato, 
vel cum solo originali discedunt, mox in 
infernum descendere: pcoenis tamen ac locis 
disparibus puniendas’”’ (italics mine). 

8 Denz., n. 693. Cf. Denz., n. 464, note 6 
supra. 

9 Denz., n. 1526: ‘‘Doctrina, que velut 
fabulam Pelagianam explodit locum illum 
inferorum (quem limbi puerorum nomine 
fideles passim designant), in quo anime 
decedentium cum sola originali culpa poena 
damni citra poenam ignis puniantur; perinde 
ac si hoc ipso, quod, qui poenam ignis remo- 
vent, inducerent locum illum et statum me- 
dium expertem culpz et poenz inter regnum 
Dei et damnationem eternam, qualem fabu- 
lantur Pelagiani:—falsa, temeraria, in scholas 
catholicas iniuriosa.”’ 





existence of the so-called hell of the 
damned for mortal sin, defines the ex- 
istence of the state and place of damna- 
tion for original sin alone. The penal- 
ties and the location of these two re- 
gions may be different, as the Church 
assures us they are; but there is no 
doubt about the existence of these two 
places in the state of damnation. The 
Limbo of infants is conceived to be on 
the border or outer limit of the region 
of damnation. Its border-line location 
gives rise to its name. 

When Father Fangauer calls the 
Limbo of infants a theory, a postulate, 
or a hypothesis, does he mean that the 
existence of this Limbus puerorum is 
only an hypothesis—in fact, an hy- 
pothesis that has not even the standing 
of the illumination theory? 

If Father Fangauer means that the 
Limbo of infants exists, indeed, but 
that no infant ever goes there, since 
“all the data of revelation point rather 
to the theory of Illumination than to 
that of Limbo,”’ then he should not per- 
sist in calling Limbo a theory or hy- 
pothesis. On this supposition the hy- 
pothesis is, not Limbo, but the fact that 
anyone ever goes there. According to 
Father Fangauer, unbaptized infants 
who die do not go there because it is 
much more in harmony with revelation 
that they first receive an illumination 
that enables them to escape it. 

If this is Father Fangauer’s meaning, 
then his view would be somewhat 
parallel to the view of those who would 
admit the existence of hell for mortal 
sin, but who would deny that anyone 
ever goes there or stays there forever. 
In this case both hell and Limbo would 
be an empty threat. It is, however, 
scarcely credible that God would have 
provided, or that the Church would 
have taught, a Limbo if no infant were 
ever to enter it. An empty Limbo 
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makes its existence unnecessary. In 
the interests of clarity we ought to 
know which is the less probable hy- 
pothesis in Father Fangauer’s view: 
(1) the existence itself of the Limbo of 
infants; or (2) the fact that anyone 
ever goes there, even if it does exist. 


The Critical Text 


We are told in the article under re- 
view that ‘‘no one is condemned except 
through his own fault, as is very clearly 
stated by the Concilium Valentinum,”’ 
from which two sentences are quoted.'® 

Does “except through his own 
fault” mean “except through his own 
personal fault,’”’ as the author clearly 
implies? If this is so, how does he ex- 
plain the definitions of the Council of 
Lyons and of the Council of Florence 
that for original sin alone a soul “‘mox 
in infernum descendere’’? The chil- 
dren of Adam have original sin not 
through their own fault but through 
his; yet, if they die with only original 
sin upon their souls and without any 
fault of their own in the form of actual 
mortal sin, it is de fide that they will 

descend forthwith into hell. 

_ Father Fangauer fails to indicate 
that the two sentences he takes from 
the Concilium Valentinum III (855 
A.D.) are extracts from a sermon of 
Florus the Deacon on predestination, 
which can be found in Migne, P.L., 
CXIX, 99b and 100a. They are clearly 
marked as extracts in Denzinger, n. 
321. More serious still, the extracts 
themselves do not prove Father Fan- 
gauer’s point but rather the opposite. 
The Council of Valence, against the 
teaching of John Scotus Erigena and 
others, denies that the foreknowledge 


1 HomILeTic, XLVII (1946), 12. Father 
Fangauer refers to Denz., nn. 321 and 228. 
Only n. 321 applies to his case. N. 228 con- 
tains an anathematism of the Three Chapters. 


of God imposes necessity upon anyone 
so that he is compelled to do evil. The 
result is that one is never condemned 
from God’s predestination, but always 
for a fault that lies in himself. The 
point at issue is God’s foreknowledge 
and man’s free will. Obviously, this is 
a question that concerns only adults, 
who alone can exercise their free will. 
Adults will be condemned for their own 
fault; but this does not rule out origi- 
nal sin alone as a cause of condemna- 
tion, as the citation from Florus the 
Deacon immediately testifies. While 
the Council is not concerned with the 
question of infant damnation, yet it 
does not assert or even imply that 
actual mortal sin alone, to the exclu- 
sion of original sin, will condemn a per- 
son. The second extract, even though 
it is speaking directly of adults, yet 
provides for condemnation by original 
sin alone when it emphasizes perma- 
nence in the massa damnationis as due 
either to actual fault or to original 
sin.'! 

It is true that the definitions of the 
Church declare the presence of original 
sin alone in the next life to be a cause of 
damnation. It is not defined that an 
infant dying unbaptized “mox in in- 


11 Denz., n. 321: ‘‘ ‘Nec ipsos malos ideo 
perire, quia boni esse non potuerunt; sed 
quia boni esse noluerunt, suoque vitio in 
massa damnationis vel merito originali vel 
etiam actuali permanserunt’ ’”’ (italics mine). 
According to Father Fangauer’s interpreta- 
tion, it would seem that only voluntary per- 
manence in original sin would be a cause of 
damnation, together with other actual sins. 
He assures us: “‘No one is condemned except 
through his own fault” (loc. cit.). In his 
quotation, however, he does not cite the 
words of the Council, but the words of the 
sermon on predestination which are cited by 
the Council. ‘The teaching of the Council is 
stated in the previous sentence: ‘‘Nec prorsus 
ulli malo prescientiam Dei imposuisse neces- 
sitatem, ut aliud esse non posset, sed quod ille 
futurus erat ex propria voluntate, sicuti Deus, 
qui novit omnia antequam fiant, prescivit 
ex sua omnipotenti et incommutabili maies- 
tate.” 
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fernum descendere.’’ Does this mean 
that we are free to invent means of re- 
moving original sin from an infant who 
cannot receive the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism and in this fashion provide for its 
salvation? 


Theory of Heinrich Klee 


Heinrich Klee (1800-1840) thought 
we were, and for this reason suggested 
an alternative to Cajetan’s theory of 
infant salvation through the desire for 
baptism on the part of the parents 
accepted by God in place of an act of 
desire of the infant. Klee’s theory was 
that in the cases in question God sud- 
denly illuminates the minds of these in- 
fants and permits them to make an act 
of love of God which at least im- 
plicitly contains a desire for the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism. This opinion is a 
purely gratuitous hypothesis, resting 
upon no scriptural or patristic founda- 
tion. Bellamny in the Dictionnaire de 
théologie catholique calls it an inadmis- 
sible hypothesis, not only because it 
would demand a continuous series of 
miraculous interventions, but especi- 
ally because it is irreconcilable with 
decisions of the Church which clearly 
suppose that death in a state of origi- 
nal sin alone is not only a possibility 
but a fact.!? Besides, this theory pre- 
supposes that the infant is not yet dead 
but alive. In this condition the infant 
suddenly begins to act as an adult and 
make an act of love or desire. If this 
view were true, then the only infants to 
die as infants are the baptized. Un- 
baptized infants by a miraculous in- 
tervention are changed into adults if 
they are in danger of death! The 
thought cannot help arising: why not 
extend this extraordinary privilege to 
adults who are dying in mortal sin? 





12 “Baptéme (sort des enfants morts sans),”’ 
op. cit., 11, 366. 


Could they not also receive a similar 
illumination that would enable them to 
make an act of love of God and in this 
way escape the pains of hell? Why 
should the great benefit of a dying 
illumination be confined to infants? 
In marked contrast to the teaching 
of the Church on the Limbo of infants, 
the illumination theory of Heinrich 
Klee is never mentioned in any of her 
official documents, nor has it found 
favor among her theologians. To re- 
duce the doctrine of Limbo to the level 
of only a theory or hypothesis, and to 
elevate above it this inadmissible hy- 
pothesis of illumination, does not seem 
to accord well with sound theology. 
Father Fangauer quotes from an 
article of mine on the fate of unbap- 
tized infants which appeared in The 
Ecclesiastical Review for 1936.  Es- 
pecially in the section entitled, ‘‘Special 
Intervention of God,’’!* he connects a 
quotation from my article to his hy- 
pothesis in such a way that my view 
appears to support his. To do justice 
to the views expressed in the 1936 
article, I feel that Father Fangauer 
should have made known that I re- 
jected the illumination theory of Klee 
as purely gratuitous and irreconcilable 
with the decisions of the Church." 
This is also my view of it to-day. 
What I did say in that article was 
something altogether different. It is 
not absolutely impossible for an infant, 
dying and unbaptized, to be saved even 
when he cannot receive the Sacrament 
of Baptism. Both St. Bonaventure 
and St. Thomas speak of the direct 
sanctification of the soul of an infant 
in the womb as a possibility." We be- 


13 HoMILETIC, XLVII (1946), 14. 

14 The Ecclesiastical Review, XCV (1936), 
161. 

1 St. Bonaventure: In IV Sent., d. 4, p. 2, 
a. 1, q. 1; St. Thomas Aquinas: Summa 
theologica, III, q. 68, a. 11, ad 1. 
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lieve this possibility was realized in the 
case of Jeremias, and we are taught by 
Innocent III that it was a fact in the 
case of John the Baptist. This is 
completely in harmony with the truism 
that God is not bound to the use of His 
Sacraments, so that their necessity for 
salvation, in New Testament times as 
well as in the Old Dispensation, is 
always an hypothetical and never an 
absolute necessity. 


Direct Infusion of Grace 


At the same time, this possiblity of 
the direct infusion of sanctifying grace 
into the soul of the infant in the womb 
should be kept within the field of 
possibility and never erected into a 
theory or hypothesis. Above all, it 
should not be asserted as a fact that 
has taken place or that will take place, 
apart from a revelation from God tell- 
ing us that this is the case. We know 
from divine revelation that it has taken 
place in the two cases just mentioned. 
We do not know from revelation 
whether it has taken place in any other 
case. The comment of Billot on the 
privilege of John the Baptist in re- 
ceiving sanctification in his mother’s 
womb should be borne in mind. He 
tells us that this privilege of the Bap- 
tist is a singular one and not common, 
so that its repetition is not to be pre- 
sumed.” Against Cajetan he main- 
tains that no other positive means for 
the salvation of infants have been pro- 
vided and instituted by Christ except 
the Sacrament of Baptism. They can 


16 Denz., 421. Innocent III teaches this in 
a profession of faith prescribed for Walden- 
sians in 1208. The relevant words are these: 
“Corde credimus, fide intelligimus, ore con- 
fitemur et simplicibus verbis affirmamus... 
Ioannemque Baptistam ab eo missum esse 
sanctum et iustum et in utero matris suae 
Spiritu Sancto repletum.” 

7L. Billot, S.J., “De Ecclesie Sacra- 
mentis,”’ I (ed. 7, Rome, 1931), 263. 


indeed be saved by martyrdom, but 
this is exceptional and not a positive 
means established by Christ for salva- 
tion." 

This does not mean that these in- 
fants are- not included in God’s uni- 
versal salvific will, for they are. It is 
one thing to be included in this salvific 
will. It is quite another to see how 
this will operates in a given case. It is 
not necessary for us to know how 
God’s salvific will works before we can 
affirm that it exists. We know from 
revelation that God’s salvific will em- 
braces all men without exception, even 
those infants who cannot live and who 
cannot receive the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism. On the other hand, we know 
from the definitions of the Church that 
once a soul enters the next life in the 
state of original sin alone, it is lost so 
far as the attainment of the super- 
natural end of man is concerned. The 
only positive means we know for their 
salvation (leaving aside the special case 
of martyrdom) is the Sacrament of 
Baptism. Apart from this, the or- 
dinary means of salvation for infants, 
we are not justified in laying down even 
as a theory or an hypothesis another 
means such as divine illumination or a 
substitute act of desire. We know no 
other means, and if an infant dies be- 
fore the established means are applied 
to him, so far as we know he is not 
saved with supernatural salvation. 


God’s Provision for Exceptional Cases 


How God provides for the excep- 
tional case where it is impossible for an 
infant to receive the ordinary means 
of salvation (in this instance, the Sac- 
rament of Baptism), we may not be 
able to see. A theologian, however, is 
not obliged to know or to demonstrate 


8 Op. cit., 261. 
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how the universal salvific will of God 
operates in every conceivable case. 
We must leave room for mysteries in 
our theology and learn to be content 
with what has been revealed. We 
know this much: no contradiction is 
involved in our saying that these in- 
fants are included in God’s salvific 
will, even though we do not see how 
they can be saved when it is impossible 
for them to be baptized. The pos- 
sibility of the direct infusion of sancti- 
fying grace is always open, and this 
possibility prevents us from saying 
that it is impossible for them to be 
saved. — It is possible for them to be 
saved if God wishes to act again as He 
did in the case of Jeremias and John 
the Baptist. In lieu of a special revel- 
ation telling us that He has, we may not 
affirm that He has done so. Above 
all, we are not justified in making a 
general rule out of what was intended 
to be only an exception for a special 
case. 

The weakness and unsoundness of 
Father Fangauer’s theory become evi- 
dent when he attempts to show how 
“there is no danger that, in conse- 
quence of our hypothesis, parents 
would no longer care to have their 
children baptized, if we teach them 
that unbaptized infants will never have 
the character of the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism. Parents know that everybody 
has to take the safest and surest way 
to work out his salvation. Besides, 
there is the strict precept, binding 
under mortal sin, to have children 
baptized as soon as possible.’’” 

Is Father Fangauer serious when he 
makes these recommendations? Are 
we to change the teaching of the 
Church and instruct parents that the 
real reason why they must have their 


19 HoMILETIC, XLVII (1946), 15-16. 


children receive the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism is not the one that is commonly, 
but mistakenly, held (viz., that with- 
out it the child cannot receive the 
grace of regeneration and enter into 
eternal life), but solely because without 
the Sacrament a child cannot receive 
the character of baptism? Why should 
a parent worry if the child dies before 
receiving the Sacrament, so long as 
the child’s salvation is secured through 
a divine illumination? Does Father 
Fangauer really want us to stop preach- 
ing the necessity of the Sacrament of 
Baptism for infant salvation, and 
merely assert its necessity for the re- 
ception of the baptismal character? 

When he states that “‘parents know 
that everybody has to take the safest 
and surest way to work out his salva- 
tion,’’ does Father Fangauer mean that 
we are to preach the reception of bap- 
tism of water by infants as something 
parents should make use of in order 
to be on the safe side, although it is a 
more probable hypothesis that infants 
can be saved without it through a di- 
vine illumination ? 


Why the Strict Precept for Parents? 


In the third place, why is there a 
strict precept, binding under mortal 
sin, to have children baptized as soon 
as possible, if the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism is not so necessary for salvation? 
Are we to tell parents that they are 
strictly bound under mortal sin to 
bring their children to the baptismal 
font simply because the Church com- 
mands this sub gravi; and if they do 
not, their children will not receive the 
baptismal character? 

Finally, the suggestion that some 
kind of Christian burial be given to un- 
baptized infants as a counter-check 
against the practice of abortion, would 
work in exactly the opposite direction. 
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Now one of the chief evils of abortion is 
that it deprives the unborn human be- 
ing of baptismal regeneration and con- 
sequently of eternal life. According 
to Father Fangauer, this evil would not 
be present, since the unborn child 
would receive baptism of desire before 
its death by means of his divine illumi- 
nation. If this were true, then Cath- 
olics at least would not have the horror 
for abortion that they have now, for 
they would at least know that the un- 
born infant received the grace of re- 
generation before its bodily life was 
ruthlessly extinguished. They could 
even accompany the unbaptized re- 
mains to consecrated ground and 
witness it given Christian burial. Any 
tears they might shed would be for the 
realization that the child, although re- 
generated and now in heaven, yet has 
missed the baptismal character. At 
least they can comfort themselves that 
the act of criminal abortion has guar- 


anteed the eternal salvation of its un- 
fortunate victim. 

Father Fangauer declares that ‘‘the 
hypothesis of the Illumination has 
many advantages and eliminates many 
a difficulty of our theology.”” The 
only trouble is that, in eliminating 
many a difficulty of our theology, it 
eliminates a great deal of theology. 
Some difficulties cannot be eliminated, 
especially where we are face to face 
with a mystery. In facing a mystery 
we must be content to confess our ig- 
norance. A theologian has no com- 
mission to solve a mystery, but it is his 
business to locate it properly. Above 
all, he should not go beyond the data 
of revelation and seek to invent means 
of salvation in addition to the means 
established by Christ. 


2 HoMILETIC, XLVII (1946), 16. Cf. p. 11: 
‘Besides, the former hypothesis (7.e., of illu- 
mination) has many advantages and elimi- 
nates very serious difficulties in our theology.” 








The Determinant of the Absolute Amount 


By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


From the time of the first World 
War at least, we have the time-honored 
volume on moral theology by the late 
Father Sabetti, declaring that the 
absolute amount in theft or other form 
of commutative injustice may go as 
high as $50. A widely used English 
textbook on moral theology has re- 
cently asserted that there is no justi- 
fication of placing the absolute amount 
as high as $50. Then a distinguished 
professor of moral theology, widely 
known as a writer on moral subjects in 
‘this country, stated categorically not 
long ago that there is no basis for set- 
ting the absolute amount, even at the 
present day, higher than $50. A re- 
cent volume on morals puts the amount 
at $60, and states that the determinant 
of the minimum amount of grave in- 
justice, absolutely taken, should be 
based on the weekly wage of a middle- 
class man or woman. Over against 
these figures we have Palmieri-Balle- 
rini laying down the proposition as 
early as 1898 that 100 lire, or $20, 
would constitute the absolute amount 
for Italy, and that richer countries 
would naturally have a higher absolute 
amount. And I suppose that most 
people conversant with the difference 
in purchasing power between Italy at 
the turn of the century and the United 
States would increase that $20 by 
something like itself, or even make it 
150% higher. Hardly anyone would 
deny that around 1900 $20 in Italy, 
used by a judicious native, would buy 
as much of the necessaries of life as $35 
would in the small towns and inland 


cities of the United States; and as 
much as even $50 would in New York 
City. 

Lehmkuhl about the turn of the cen- 
tury was disposed to think that $10 
was the absolute amount for Conti- 
nental Europe, although he admitted 
that some would put it as high as 
$12.50; he seemed to forget that the 
above-mentioned Italian theologian 
had already fixed that absolute amount 
for his own country as high as $20. 
But the strange thing is that Lehm- 
kuhl doesn’t seem to give any concrete 
term of measurement. He speaks of 
the absolute amount in much the same 
way as the early social scientists did of 
the living wage, these latter confound- 
ing the living wage with the prevailing 
wage, or with the poverty wage, and 
sometimes with what a modern monk 
of the desert would pay for his upkeep. 
The social scientists did not begin to 
deal with the living wage on a budge- 
tary basis until after 1900. I remem- 
ber in 1902 two good housewives who 
thought that $15 a week was exces- 
sively high for a family to live on in the 
city of Chicago. When the late Msgr. 
John A. Ryan, around the year 1905, 
wrote his thesis on the living wage, the 
annual wage sufficient to support in 
frugal comfort a family of five, he put 
it as low as $500 in the small towns of 
the country, and went as high as $800 
in the bigger cities—and perhaps, I 
believe, nearly as high as $900 in New 
York City. By 1920 the average liv- 
ing wage for the country was put at 
$2000, and the comfort wage at $3000 
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for the normal family. But on just 
what do the theologians base the abso- 
lute amount for grave injustice? 
The Preservation of Private Property in 
the Abstract; Guess Work in the 
Concrete 

Truly, theologians have spoken 
aright when they say that an amount of 
another’s property large enough to 
render in principle the institution of 
private property insecure, if that 
amount of injustice can be done with- 
out committing a grave moral wrong, 
is the absolute amount. Anything 
that would tend by its very nature to 
destroy eventually private property on 
a scale large enough to imperil human 
welfare must needs be gravely wrong— 
as are adultery, fornication and even 
all forms of impurity where deliber- 
ately or knowingly committed are 
things wrong in themselves. It would 
be an interesting study for someone to 
make an investigation back to the 
twelfth century, and find whether any 
theologian did more than guess when 
he put down any given amount as ab- 
solutely grave. We have the common 
law going back as far as the twelfth 
century, and defining grand larceny as 
“twelve pence.”’ And that remained 
as the dividing line between grand lar- 
ceny and petty larceny in England up 
to the reign of the first of the Georges. 
The doughty William C. Cobbett in 
his Rural Rides in 1828 stopped in a 
village of England to engage in con- 
versation the local blacksmith and 
wheelwright and to point out to them 
that, when the local church was built, 
unskilled workmen in that part of 
England were earning four pence a 
day, and for a halfpenny they could 
buy a pound of bacon; whereas the 
agricultural laborers in that vicinity in 
that same year of grace 1828 got only 
a pound of bread a day for an equiva- 


lent wage and did not know what meat 
tasted like. So, Cobbett concludes 
that those unskilled workmen were 
relatively prosperous seven centuries 
before; and that those contemporary 
farmhands were living on a wage 
equivalent to starvation. 

Only yesterday I looked down along 
the page of a parish account book for 
the year 1840. One item of expendi- 
ture for the month of August in that 
year—washing for a community of Re- 
ligious priests in an Illinois parish— 
was $3.50. The cost of hiring a day 
laborer for half a day was fifty cents. 
Yet, in the early nineties of last cen- 
tury in Chicago there were a fair num- — 
ber of unskilled working men who got 
no more than $6 a week. If I mistake 
not, post office clerks in the year 1900 
started at $50 a month and their 
annual salary never went higher than 
$1,200 at most. Metropolitan patrol- 
men got as high as $87 a month, 
watchmen got $40 a month, and were 
able to rear a large family on that same 
amount in the city of Chicago; and 
their frugal wives were able to put by 
some of that money in savings. Yet, 
in that same city in the early part of 
this century a State investigating com- 
mittee inquired into the wages paid to 
salesgirls in department stores. One 
girl testified that she was offered only 
$5 a week in what was then the fashion- 
able retail general merchandise store 
in Chicago. When she protested to 
the hiring minion that she was from 
out of town and could not live on such 
a small wage, she was asked if she had 
not a boy friend to help her out. One 
of the early chain stores paid as low as 
$3 or $4 a week to full-time salesgirls 
around the turn of the century. Now 
some of the best salesgirls are earn- 
ing $50 a week. Lately, it was pub- 
lished that the average telephone girl 
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earns $47.50 a week at the present 
time; and yet not a few theologians 
writing for the United States would 
make that sum very close to the mini- 
mum wage. The English textbook 
writer on moral theology referred to 
above would make it easily the abso- 
lute amount of theft; thus, we have a 
semi-skilled working girl’s weekly wage 
sufficient to constitute the absolute 
amount of theft. But under the new 
wage scale demanded, the senior tele- 
phone girls would be earning what 
another textbook writer, writing in 
this country, declares is the weekly 
income of a middle-class (?) person— 
* $60. 


Who Are Middle-Class Persons? 


In a mercantile or business age, as 
opposed to an age of landed aristoc- 
racy, we must say that middle-class 
persons are those below the truly rich 
and above wage earners (unskilled, 
semi-skilled and skilled), above also 
salaried persons (such as those in the 
higher brackets of civil service, teach- 

_ing, foremen and the like); and also 
professional men and women as lawyers 
and doctors who make up what might 
be called the younger group and the 
unadvancing. Now, as early as 1918 
Paul and Dorothy Douglas, in their 
prize essay on ‘““What We Can Afford 
to Give,” classified the rich in this 
country of that day as those enjoying 
an income of $50,000 a year or upward. 
Then the middle-class in its lowest 
bracket might have gone down as low 
as $5,000 a year. But that minimum 
bracket has -ascended since then, and 
especially these last few years. A 
steamfitter, in spite of not having over- 
come his conscious work-shyness, earns 
$15 a day; and if he works on Satur- 
day, he earns something like $82.50 a 
week; otherwise he earns $60 a week. 


And an electrician will make as high as 
$25 a day, $125 a week. So, if he does 
overtime on Saturdays and works most 
of the year, he is earning around $5,000 
a year. A hod carrier at the turn of 
the century climbed three ladders and 
earned $2.40 in a ten-hour day. Now 
he earns $12 a day, $60 for five days a 
week; and yet one of our American 
theologians makes the measure of the 
absolute amount the income of a 
middle-class person for one week; and 
that income can be as low as $60. 
So, our hod carrier working five days 
a week qualifies as a member of the 
middle class, one who is able to enjoy 
enough of the life of the rich to say 
that he has sampled it; and to become 
a rich man he doesn’t have to change 
so much in kind as in.degree. Yet, 
Lehmkuhl at the turn of the century 
allowed that the absolute amount 
might be fifteen times as high as the 
wage of an ordinary worker! That 
proportion, if a principle and not a 
guess, would make the absolute 
amount—based on the wages of a hod 
carrier—$180.00. On the other hand, 
if we multiply the new daily wage that 
unskilled laborers—poor Mexicans— 
have been recently allowed in South- 
western United States in construction 
projects under Federal supervision, we 
would have the absolute amount in 
the term of an unskilled worker al- 
together as $90. If we take the skilled 
technician and multiply his daily wage 
by even eight, we get $200 as the abso- 
lute amount. And as yet we have not 
gone into the lowest bracket of the 
middle-class; because skilled workmen 
and high-salaried men are just below 
the beginning of the middle-class. 
And if we say that something ap- 
proaching $10,000 a year is the begin- 
ning of the middle class, then we might 
ask: ‘‘Shall we take the weekly income 
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of the lowest in the middle-class as the 
absolute amount or shall we take the 
average weekly income of the mythical 
middle-class person?’ Even taking 
the lowest middle-class income, we 
would have something like $200 as the 
absolute amount. This is about four 
times larger than most of those writing 
in late years in this country would fix 
the highest minimum of the absolute 
amount of injustice. 

Translate the 1890-1900 Incomes into 

Present-Day Values 

Let us begin by taking what is given 
by Professor Lynd and his wife in their 
study of Middletown of some wages in 
that typical small city in 1890, where 
wages were fixed by a few big business 
men who believed in low wages and 
large philanthropies. The average 
annual wage in 1891 in that town for 
glass, wood, iron and steel workers was 
$505.60; in 1924 it had reached 
$1,469.21, an increase of 191%; yet, 
the rise in the cost of living had not 
increased more than 117%. The low- 
est grade school teachers had got an 
increase of 150% in the three decades; 
and the highest paid school teachers, 
250%. The salary of a bank teller in 
that town had gone up from $50—60 a 
month in 1890 to an average $167.77 
in 1924. In 1890 the average male 
clerk in a leading men’s clothing store 
earned $12 a week; in 1924 he drew 
$35 a week, nearly three times as much. 
A doctor got for a normal delivery, in- 
volving the same amount of accom- 
panying care, $10 in 1890 and $35 in 
1924. He charged for a house call $1 
in 1890 and $3 in 1924. 

Could the Grand Larceny Minimum 

Measure the Absolute Amount? 

We have already remarked that up 
to the first of the Georges in England 
the minimum for grand larceny. was 


twelve pence (24 cents). And it is 
antecedently probable that a hundred 
years ago in England the then mini- 
mum was notoriously out of gear with 
living values. Let us look at one of 
our own States and see how it has 
scarcely made a change in ninety 
years—and for a certainty has made 
no change in the last seventy years. 
What was then a statutory minimum 
for grand larceny is still the statutory 
minimum for grand larceny. Yet, if 
we take that minimum of even seventy 
years ago and bring it down to date in 
its equivalent of purchasing power, we 
shall find that it reaches an amount 
that will stagger hind-sighted theolo- 
gians. But before translating that 
minimum grand larceny of 1870 into 
contemporary values, let us remark 
that the State is really seeking to 
reach by its grand larceny minimum 
what the theologians speaking for the 
Church are trying to reach in the abso- 
lute amount of grave matter in com- 
mutative injustice. The State seeks 
to deter thieves by making truly de- 
terrent the taking of an amount of 
another’s property large enough in 
principle, if multiplied, to destroy the 
whole commonweal by making owner- 
ship perilously insecure. Quite pat- 
ently the stealing of twelve pence in 
England up to the last of the 
eighteenth century, was not at all de- 
structive in principle of the institution 
of private property. But to assume 
that it was, was very convenient to the 
landed aristocracy; because it kept 
their game preserves intact and allowed 
them an unmarred pleasure in enjoying 
the estates that their first Protestant 
ancestors had stolen from the poor of 
England by taking them away from 
the custodian of those poor—the 
Church of Christ. We have the same 
tendency here in this country in spite 
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of the general value of money being a 
small percentage of what it was in 
1870; we still have the minimum of 
1870 kept as the legal minimum for 
grand larceny. That means that for 
many decades men and women have 
been sent to the penitentiary in 
Missouri for committing an offense 
which was actually petty larceny, in- 
stead of the crime of grand larceny. 
In passing, it is only fair to say that, 
even where confessors have enjoined 
upon penitents the restitution of 
amounts less than the absolute amount 
of grave matter, they were still guilt- 
less of any serious injury; because if 
the sin they committed before God was 
only venial, they still suffered no 
formal wrong in being mistakenly told 
to restore under pain of mortal sin, for 
the material mistake was the occasion 
of their repenting truly of the formal 
venial sin they had committed, and 
being put out of the occasion of com- 
mitting further sins of theft that would 
have been really mortal. Now to our 
minimum of grand larceny in the State 
of Missouri since 1877. 


Would It Be $50 or Even $60 in Valuations 
of To-day? 


Let me answer by anticipation the 
objection that just after the Civil War 
in this country prices were high. But 
they surely were not high a decade 
after—nor in the 90’s, either. The 
antecedent probability is that the 
legislators played safe and resembled 
the employers of Middletown in 1890 
with their motto: “Keep Things 
Down. Don’t Reach the Level.” 
The chances are that those 1870 legis- 
lators could have increased that mini- 
mum to almost double without placing 
it too high. And the minimum? It 
was exactly $30. And in the 90’s un- 
skilled workmen in the great city of 


the middlewest were working for less 
than $30 a month. So, that seems to 
be an indication that the minimum of 
grand larceny should go higher than 
the monthly wage of an unskilled 
laborer. It should be something ap- 
proximating the monthly wage of a 
semi-skilled worker. If a chain-store 
girl at the present time, if a telephone 
girl, is going to earn that much, if a 
city bus driver is going to earn that 
much, then we will have to say that 
three times the monthly wage of an 
unskilled laborer in 1890 is really not 
what a real minimum of grand larceny 
would have been in 1890. If we say 
that the minimum of grand larceny 
should have been something like the 
pay of a semi-skilled workman, then it 
would have been perhaps as high as 
$60, instead of $30; and now that same 
monthly wage of a semi-skilled laborer 
would approach $200. 

But even if we take the $30 of 1870, 
or even of 1880 or 1890, as a good meas- 
ure of the absolute amount of grave 
matter, we would now have at least 
$90 for grave matter. If we take the 
American equivalent of $20 in Italy 
for the year 1898 and multiply that by 
three and a half to four, we shall have 
between $150 and $200. Yet another 
indication that the absolute amount 
of theft in present-day values will 
reach at least $100; and if a really 
scientific form of measurement is 
found, it may go as high as $200. The 
Wage and Hour Act (trying to bring 
the minimum wage of unskilled 
workers in the 30’s up to something 
that didn’t look disgraceful before the 
public owing to the fact that large 
plants had been abandoning districts 
of organized labor for districts of un- 
organized labor) started with 25 cents 
an hour for eight hours, with a forty- 
hour work week and added fifty per- 
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cent for overtime; it made the maxi- 
mum forty cents an hour beginning in 
1940. Everyone admits that that 
scale now is notoriously too low. 
Some with fair reason would boost the 
maximum to seventy-five cents an 
hour for a forty-hour week, with time 
and a half for overtime. And that is 
what the Federal Government con- 
siders a regional fair scale of wages for 
Mexican laborers in the Southwest— 
$30 a week. Yet, the grand larceny 
minimum went higher than the 
monthly wage of an unskilled laborer— 
went as high as the monthly wage of a 
semi-skilled laborer. This means that 
the very smallest sum that can con- 
stitute the absolute amount in injustice 
must be between $90 and $100, with 
reasons for believing that it may go 
beyond that; and even not improb- 
ably to the $200 mark, because semi- 
skilled workmen are getting $200 a 
month, with hod carriers going as high 
as $220 a month without overtime. 
Surely there is need for a scientific 
study of what constitutes the absolute 


amount of theft. Too long have we 
been taking prevailing wages for living 
wages; too long have we been con- 
founding even a living wage with an 
equitable wage; and one indication of 
this is that in the year of our greatest 
pre-war prosperity, 1929, there were 
$11,000,000,000 in idle capital—profits 
that had nowhere to go. In that same 
year industry produced up to 80% of 
its then capacity, with single shifts. 
But if those $11,000,000,000 of in- 
equitable profits had gone into higher 
wages and higher salaries, there would 
have been a need of $140,000,000,000 
of wealth production and an increase in 
the use of our capacities to produce, 
from 80% of what was considered nor- 
mal in 1929 to 140%. 

It does seem that, as far as scientific 
calculation goes, the minimum of the 
absolute amount for grave matter is 
being studied about as scientifically as 
the living wage was before 1900. To 
use an over-worked term: “Let us 
appeal to the yardstick!’’ Let us base 
our opinions on facts. 
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~ Are You Approachable to Teen-A gers? 


By T. C. SIEKMANN 


Modern youth needs guidance, and 
needs it badly. We know that. We 
will readily admit, too, that most of our 
delinquent and irresponsive boys and 
girls are such because they do not 
have proper supervision at home. 
They are delinquent and wayward be- 
cause they lack parental guidance. 
We also readily admit that there is 
no adequate substitute for a wholesome 
home life and parental good example. 
A child who has the misfortune to come 
from a broken home, or an inept one, 
faces the world with two strikes on him 
from the start. 

We priests, however, should not 
take the attitude that these unfortu- 
nate youths are hopeless, even though 
we recognize all too well the very real 
social and spiritual handicaps under 
which they labor. It is precisely be- 
cause they are headed for sin and 
crime that we must be more than ordi- 
narily vigilant to help offset the evil in- 
fluences to which they are falling prey. 

We have been sent fo save sinners. 
We cannot be content merely to de- 
cry unwholesome conditions among 
youth. We must feel it our real ob- 
ligation to be of practical service to 
these unguided teen-agers, despite 
their being sinful, unappreciative, and 
at times downright provoking. We 
may have to go far out of our way to 
convince the more sceptical and way- 
ward youths that we really have their 
interest at heart. 


Guidance of Neglected Youth 


Neglected and abandoned youths— 
and these might come from supposedly 


privileged homes—need someone to 
whom they might go for spiritual ref- 
uge. Forsaken spiritually by those 
who should be true friends to them, 
their own parents, they have taken the 
attitude that no one cares for them. 
They feel that the world is against 
them; and well might they receive that 
impression from the lurid and indig- 
nant exposés of youthful crime which 
stir grown-ups into a ‘“something- 
ought-to-be-done-about-it” frenzy. 

The priest is in a remarkably stra- 
tegic position to supply for the parents’ 
lack of guidance. It is because the 
parents are failing in their duty that 
all the greater responsibility devolves 
upon the priest to come forward and to 
take their place. 

The only trouble is that the very 
youths who most need help will often 
manage to elude the priest’s every at- 
tempt to aid them. Suspicious and 
cynical, these boys and girls who need 
direction so desperately often defy all 
efforts to assist them. They would in 
many instances not dare to approach a 
priest. It may be that in many cases © 
they have learned from experience that 
the priests of their acquaintance are 
unapproachable. 

Young people are really not bad at 
heart. There is a world of truth in the 
statement: “There are no bad boys, 
only sick boys.’”’ Rare is the boy who 
will not respond favorably to a pro- 
longed treatment of kindness and un- 
derstanding And, no doubt, some- 
thing similar might be said also of girls. 
Very, very often a boy or girl is delin- 
quent because of personality disorders 
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that have been brought on by neglect 
and inhumane treatment, even if un- 
witting, on the part of parents and 
elders. While in no sense denying the 
fact of free will and personal guilt, we 
can heartily subscribe to the dictum 
that youthful sin and crime are often 
occasioned by conditions not of the 
youths’ own making. 

Both Catholic and non-Catholic 
youths would profit immensely from 
contact with the priest. He could sup- 
ply in some way for the lack of spiritual 
motivation in their lives. He could 
supply in some measure—even if in 
disguised form—the guidance and di- 

rection they so badly need. But to do 
' this he must be approachable. 


What “Being Approachable’’ Implies 


Are you approachable to teen-agers? 
Do they go out of your way to greet 
you? Do they appear noticeably 
happy to meet you? Do they willingly 
linger in conversation with you? Above 
all, do Catholic boys and girls readily 
go to Confession to you? If they do 
these things, you are approachable. 
But if they avoid you, do not be too 
quick to put the blame on them. 
Maybe, you are not unapproachable. 

Being approachable to teen-agers is 
largely a matter of personality. It 
comes naturally to some priests. Others 
have to cultivate it at great effort. But, 
easy or hard to practise, it is essential 
for anyone who would help youth. It 
is small consolation for us priests to 
know that we have true Christian 
principles, if we do not succeed in hav- 
ing these principles accepted and 
acted upon. We have to win youths 
to accept what we have to say, before 
we can expect them to act according to 
our advice. We as priests do not do 
our duty when we simply tirade against 
youthful evils and throw our advice 


~ 


with the defiant implication: ‘Take 
it or leave it!’”’ We have to make our- 
selves approachable so that the boys 
and girls will be won to listen willingly 
to us and act freely on what we say. 
Those who will not hear us of their 
own accord, we must seek out and win 
over to us. We must make them ap- 
proach us by being approachable our- 
selves. 


Studying the Adolescent Mentality 


Teen-agers, according to psycholo- 
gists, are in the process of coming into 
the independence of adulthood. The 
fire of self-assertion rages mightily 


_ within them. It is normal for them to 


resent authority at this period of their 
lives. They are in the normal process 
of gradually shaking off parental dom- 
ination. Their normal, God-given 
tendency to independence will mani- 
fest itself in haughty aloofness and 
perverseness, especially if one is not 
careful in how one handles them. 
Many parents do not know how to 
handle their adolescent boys and girls. 
They untactfully demand more than 
the rebellious nature of an adolescent 
can normally give. They blindly de- 
mand, without giving motive or reason 
for their demand. Let the priest be- 
ware of falling into the same error, 
with similar unhappy consequences. 

It is most necessary that you make 
yourself loved in order to win the co- 
operation of youth. Don Bosco, who 
had a remarkable influence over boys, 
used to say that, if you get them to 
love you, you will not have any dif- 
ficulty in getting them to obey you. 

Young people have an uncanny in- 
tuition of older people’s attitudes to- 
wards them. If you are anti-youth, 
you will never succeeed in winning 
their confidence. But if you love these 
boys and girls, you can over a period 
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of time do wonders with them. A 
natural affection for youth is a great 
asset for one who would help youth. 
But even if this spontaneous love is al- 
most entirely lacking, it can be devel- 
oped by will power and prayer. A 
priest who loves young people, will be 
loved by them in return. He will be 
approachable. 
Qualities Necessary for Successful 
Director 

Another quality most necessary for 
anyone who would win youth is hu- 
mility. Nothing is so repugnant to 
an adolescent boy or girl as pride. 
They resent a “big shot”’ attitude in a 
priest, while they deeply admire hu- 
mility. If they see that you are willing 
to go out of your way to help them, if 
they see that you are willing to put up 
with rebuff and embarrassment to be 
of service to them, they will sooner or 
later respond to your desires. They 
may try your patience at first; but 
when they see that you do not proudly 
resent their petty perversity, but bear 
it humbly for their sake, they will be 
deeply moved. 

The whole philosophy of being ap- 
proachable to teen-agers might be 
summed up in the two words, love 
and humility. There is a danger, how- 
ever, of sinning by excess in attempt- 
ing to be too approachable to teen- 
agers. The priest must ever remain 
the priest. His effectiveness will come 
from his priesthood. Any attempt to 
discard his priesthood to win youth 
is unsound tactics. Father Kilian J. 
Hennrich, O.F.M.Cap., in his current 
series on ‘“The Youth Chaplain’’ in this 
REvIEw rightly emphasizes the point 
that physical and secular activities do 
not fall within the province of the 
priest. In an earlier book, ‘Youth 
Guidance,”’! Father Kilian brought out 
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clearly that in our efforts to help youth 
we must ever remember to act accord- 
ing to Christian ideals. Even the most 
approachable priest must always be 
primarily the priest, and only inci- 
dentally anything else. He must re- 
tain a priestly reserve that will make 
him a priestly confidant. There is no 
point in a priest’s becoming so ap- 
proachable to teen-agers that the 
priest vanishes in thin air, leaving only 
the genial man. It is precisely in your 
capacity as a priest that your effec- 
tiveness for good abides. 


Advancing Years No Obstacle to 
Successful Direction 


Nor is it necessary that a priest be 
young to be approachable. Many a 
venerable old priest is the idol of the 
playground, as he goes about in cas- 
sock receiving the love and admiration 
of his youthful flock. Nor do the older 
boys and girls hesitate to approach 
him, as he makes himself available 
about the parish premises. He stands 
and chats with them before and after 
the Masses said by the assistants; he 
enters into a discussion of their activ- 
ities with interest and enthusiasm. 
Nor do the high school boys and girls 
avoid his confessional. They have 
learned that he is the kind of man who 
understands human nature, even in its 
more turbulent ages and moods. The 
older boys and girls readily introduce 
their non-Catholic friends to him. 
Non-Catholic youths feel free to ap- 
proach him for support of any project 
dear to their hearts. He is a man who 
loves young people, and whom humil- 
ity has made understanding of their 
faults and sins. Knowing how hard it 
is for himself with all his spiritual aids 
to maintain his priestly ideal, he read- 
ily understands and appreciates the 
difficulties these often unguided youths 
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have in living up to their obligations. 
Instead of condemning them, he 
yearns with all the affection of his fa- 
therly heart to help them. 

Whether young or old, any priest 
who really wants to help youth must 
ever maintain a long-range vision. He 
must not be too easily distressed by a 
youthful whim or caprice. He must 
be humble enough to receive many a 
passing rebuff or sting of indifference, 
in order to accomplish his end in the 
long run. His love for youth must 
make him persevering. You might 
think you have the wholehearted re- 


sponse and codperation of some boy. 
Suddenly he departs from your ar- 
dent expectations. The tendency for 
you is to brand him hopeless, and in 
indignation let himalone. That would 
be pride. Humbly continue your kind- 
ness to him. Your love will win him 
finally to Christ. Sin he may, again 
and again. Bear with him—with the 
patience of Christ. Love and humility 
will win out in the end. Never doubt it. 

As long as you remain approachable 
to teen-agers, they will continue to 
come under your wholesome influence. 
In time you will see results. 











Making Melody to the Lord 
By PAuL E. CAMPBELL, M.A., Litt.D., LL.D. 


‘“‘We have deemed it expedient 
to point out briefly the principles 
regulating sacred music in the 

. functions of public worship, and 
to gather together in a general 
survey tlie principal prescriptions 
of the Church against the more 
common abuses in this subject. 
We do therefore publish, motu 
proprio and with certain knowl- 
edge, Our present Instruction to 
which, as to a juridical code of 
sacred music (quast a codice giuri- 
dica della musica sacra), We will 
with the fullness of Our Apostolic 
Authority that the force of law 
be given, and We do by Our 
present signature impose its 
scrupulous observance on all” 
(Motu Proprio on Church Music 
of Pope Pius X). 


Pope Pius X issued his Motu Proprio 
in 1903, the first year of his pontificate. 
He considered it his first duty to raise 
his voice in rebuke and condemnation 
of all that is manifestly out of harmony 
with the right rule—in the functions 
of public worship and in the perfor- 
mance of the ecclesiastical office. He 
was filled with the most earnest desire 
to see the true Christian spirit flourish 
among all the faithful, and he enjoined 
the observance of this Decree upon all 
in the most solemn manner. In a let- 
ter to the Cardinal Vicar of Rome, 
issued shortly after his Motu Proprio, 
he expresses the hope that all will sec- 
ond him in his desire of restoring sacred 
music—second him not merely with 
blind submission, but with that ala- 
crity of will which springs from the 
intimate persuasion of having to do so 
on grounds duly weighed, clear, evi- 


dent, and beyond question. 


He ap- 
pealed particularly to the Church of 
Rome, specially entrusted to his pas- 
toral care as Bishop, to carry out the 


prescriptions of the Decree. Count- 
less pilgrims of the Catholic world 
come annually to visit the city of Rome 
and to honor the Vicar of Christ. The 
Holy Father feared that these pilgrims 
might be scandalized by wrong customs 
in the capital city of Christendom. 
He quotes the words of Pope Benedict 
XIV in his Encyclical, Annus Qut, 
where he speaks of this very subject of 
sacred music: ‘We desire that they 
may not return to their own countries 
scandalized by our customs’ (Optamus 
ne moribus nostris offensi recedant). 
Pius X concludes this paragraph of his 
letter with the declaration that “every 
abuse in this matter becomes intoler- 
able, and must be removed.” 
Twenty-five years later, in the Apos- 
tolic Constitution, Divini Cultus Sanc- 
titatem, Pope Pius XI tells us that the 
chief object of his illustrious prede- 
cessor was “to arouse and foster a 
Christian spirit in the faithful, by 
wisely excluding all that might ill befit 
the sacredness and majesty of our 
churches.” He calls attention to the 
fact that, wherever the regulations on 
sacred music had been carefully ob- 
served, “a new life has been given to 
this delightful art and a spirit of reli- 
gion has prospered; the faithful have 
gained deeper understanding of sacred 
liturgy, and have taken part with 
greater zest in the ceremonies of the 
Mass, in the singing of the Psalms and 
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public prayers.”” But the intended 
results have not been obtained in full- 
est measure because there were some 
who declared that these laws, though 
so solemnly promulgated, were not 
binding upon their obedience; or they 
obeyed for a time, but gradually gave 
way and began to countenance a type 
of music which should be altogether 
banned from our churches. The Holy 
Father makes it clear that it is his 
prime purpose to urge the clergy and 
the faithful to a more scrupulous ob- 
servance of the laws and directions in 
regard to sacred music.: He sanctions 
his recommendation with the authority 
of his office, and decrees “that this 
Apostolic Constitution be now and in 
future firm, valid, and effective, so as 
to obtain full and complete effect, all 
things to the contrary notwithstand- 


” 


ing. 
Office of Sacred Music 


The principal office of sacred music 
is to clothe with suitable melody the 
liturgical text proposed for the under- 
standing of the faithful. Thus 
adorned, the liturgical text will have 
greater efficacy in moving both singers 
and hearers to greater devotion, and 
disposing them for the reception of the 
fruits of grace that flow from the fit- 
ting celebration of the most holy mys- 
teries. Nor does this mean that sacred 
music is subject to restrictions that 
make it inferior to secular music. All 
the qualities that contribute to the per- 
fection of music as an art are found in 
church music produced in strict ac- 
cordance with the regulations which 
attempt only to make this art an ac- 
ceptable handmaid of our worship of 
God. ‘Sacred music should conse- 
quently possess in the highest degree,” 
we read in the Motu Proprio, ‘the 
qualities proper to the liturgy, and in 


particular sanctity and goodness of 
form, which will spontaneously pro- 
duce the final quality of universality.’’ 

This quality of sanctity will exclude 
all profanity in the material and in the 
manner of its presentation. Goodness 
of form is essential to the desired effect 
on the minds of the listeners. While 
we insist that sacred music must edify 
the faithful and be in no way opposed 
to the spirit of true worship, we need 
sacrifice nothing that makes for artistic 
excellence. The note of universality 
allows those special forms of ecclesi- 
astical compositions that are charac- 
teristic of every nation, its native 
music, but requires their subordination 
to the approved norms of sacred 
music. 


The Distinctive Song of the Church 


The requisite qualities are found, in 
the highest degree, in Gregorian Chant. 
The Roman Church guards this chant 
as a most precious inheritance, and 
proposes it to the faithful as her own. 
This music, in its original integrity and 
purity, the Church prescribes exclu- 
sively for some parts of its Liturgy, 
and asks that it be restored to the 
functions of public worship. The 
Motu Proprio calls for the use of 
Gregorian Chant by the people, taking 
a more active part in ecclesiastical 
offices. The Holy Father sums up the 
ideal in this general rule: the more 
closely a composition for the church 
approaches the Gregorian form in its 
movement, inspiration, and savor, the 
more sacred and liturgical it becomes; 
and the more out of harmony it is with 
that supreme model, the less worthy 
is it of the temple. 

Gregorian or Plain Chant is the dis- 
tinctive song of the Church, the inter- 
preter in melody of her prayerful de- 
votion. Set to the rhythm of the 
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words and without strictly measured 
time, it is a grave melody, usually 
solemn in nature and sung in unison. 
This more solemn mode of liturgical 
prayer owes its strength and beauty to 
faith; it is, even as every prayer, an 
expression of faith. The distinctive 
qualities of the Gregorian Chant are its 
melody, its’ tone, and its rhythm. 
Chanted in unison and at the same 
pitch, this melody is at the same time 
recitative and meditative. At one 
time the singer seems to proceed with 
the utmost dispatch; at another, to 
dwell upon the words in sustained 
meditation. The full and rich variety 
of tone gives fitting expression to the 
sentiments of the adoring throng that 
comes together to worship their God 
and to sing His praises, to thank Him 
for graces and to beg of Him yet richer 
blessings, to sorrow with Him or to 
exult with Him in triumph, to placate 
Him for the ingratitude of men, includ- 
ing oneself, or to appeal to Him, who 
has taken away the sins of the world 
to have mercy upon the souls of the 
faithful departed. No other type of 
music ever invented by man lends it- 
self so well to the demands of the re- 
lationship between the rational crea- 
ture and his Creator. The simple 
rhythm follows the natural accenting 
of the words and brings their meaning 
sharply to the attention of those who 
sing and of those who hear. We are 
not surprised to find that the composer 
Halévy termed simple Plain Chant 
“the most beautiful religious melody 
that exists on earth’’—nor that Mozart 
declared that he would gladly ex- 
change all his musical reputation for 
the fame of having composed the Pref- 
ace of the Mass. Dr. Haberl does 
not hesitate to ascribe its effects to the 
influence of the Holy Spirit: ‘Bound 
up as it has been with the ceremonial 


of the Catholic Church, it (Gregorian 
Chant) pervades her whole liturgical 
existence and becomes a witness to her 
unity. The language to which it is 
wedded is so sonorous and dignified, 
the place where it is heard so holy; 
and the strain itself so simple, clear, 
and yet so sublime—all this determines 
its purpose, makes it a constituent part 
of the Church’s ritual, and testifies to 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, who is 
said to have inspired its originator, 
St. Gregory the Great’ (“Magister 
Choralis’’). 

The liturgical and prayerful quali- 
ties of all good church music are found 
in Gregorian Chant in the highest de- 
gree. The Church rates the chant as 
the most perfect form of liturgical 
prayer and the most appropriate music 
for all ecclesiastical functions. Witt 
tells us that it “is the most finished 
and most sublime production of that 
art-epoch when melodies were found, 
without having to think of their ac- 
companiment or harmonization; it is 
an imperishable, unattainable master- 
piece of natural musical declamation.”’ 


Critics of Gregorian Chant 


There are those who are prejudiced 
against the chant. These critics are 
found chiefly among those who have 
never heard it well executed or who 
have even taken part in faulty rendi- 
tions. It goes without saying that 
many compositions are difficult, in 
Gregorian as in other types of music, 
and require the efforts of a skillful and 
well-trained choir, but there are also 
many compositions of simpler con- 
struction that are well within the com- 
pass of an intelligent choir under com- 
petent guidance. 

In the Preface of his excellent 
manual, ‘‘Sacred Music and the Catho- 
lic Church,” Father Predmore gives it 
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as his opinion that a large number of 
choirmasters and organists have a 
very limited knowledge of church 
music and liturgy. Some are excellent 
musicians, he goes on to say, but they 
are “‘inefficient in the church as choir 
directors and instructors, because they 
have not the proper knowledge of 
church music and the laws governing 
it, and are devoid of liturgical per- 
spective and propriety.” He attri- 
butes the low estate of church music 
in many of our churches to a failure in 
observing the distinction between secu- 
lar and ecclesiastical music. It is vital 
to the progress of reform that those 
who train others to sing the praises of 
God, be conversant with the wishes of 
the Church and the express require- 
ments of her legislation in this field. 


Participation of Women in Choir 


A case in point has to do with the 


participation of women in the church: 


choir. In the mind of the Church, 
says Father Predmore, the mixed 
church choir of men and women does 
not exist. The Motu Proprio is clear: 
“Singers in church, even when they are 
laymen, are really taking the place of 
the ecclesiastical choir.... It follows 
that singers in church have a real 
liturgical office, and that therefore 
women, being incapable of exercising 
such office, cannot be admitted to form 
part of the choir.” There has been 
some laxity in the interpretation of 
this provision of the papal document. 
Even Monsignor Sullivan, in ‘The 
Externals of the Catholic Church,” 
seems too indulgent when, in answer to 
the question, “Are women to be 
allowed to sing in the choirs of our 
churches?” he replies in part: “If the 
choir were really the ‘official choir,’ 
stationed in the sanctuary, they would 
not be admissible; but our ordinary 


choirs may be considered as represent- 
ing the congregation, and as women 
may certainly take part in congre- 
gational singing, their presence in our 
choirs would seem to be excusable 
under certain conditions.... There- 
fore, for the present at least, the assist- 
ance of female singers is usually tol- 
erated.’’ Father Predmore says very 
emphatically that the Holy See, since 
the promulgation of the Motu Proprio 
in 1903, has never given permission to 
the United States in favor of women 
forming part of the church choirs. In 
support of this assertion he gives a 
summary of the Decrees of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites concerning the 
singing of women in church, and also 
the reply of the Holy See to a letter of 
inquiry in this matter from Bishop 
Canevin of Pittsburgh, November 14, 
1908. 

Bishop Canevin inquires “‘if it is true 
that women may sing in the choirs of 
churches, not only when they sing to- 
gether with other male members of the 
congregation in the body of the church, 
but also when they are separated, and 
form either alone, or with men and 
boys, a special choir on an elevated 
platform or choir loft, in the rear of the 
churches, as is the custom in the United 
States.” The reply of the Holy See, 
December 10, 1908, states “that the 
Holy Father has not given permission 
for women to form part of the church 
choirs in the United States, and that 
the statement that such permission 
has been granted by His Holiness is 
devoid of foundation.” 

From these authoritative sources 
Father Predmore concludes: ‘“‘We are 
to make every possible and fair effort 
to introduce either congregational 
singing of the liturgy, or to have male 
choirs.” This conclusion is corrob- 
orated by the words of the Cardinal 
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Vicar to those in charge of choirs in 
Rome, February 2, 1912: ‘‘Women 
are forbidden to sing during the liturgi- 
cal services except as members of the 
congregation. They may not sing in 
galleries either by themselves or as 
forming part of a choir.” 


Classic Polyphony 


Our discussion of the proper parti- 
cipation of women in church singing 
has carried us far afield. It is impos- 
sible within the compass of this article 
to give adequate consideration to the 
other forms of music that the Church 
admits to a place in her Liturgy. We 
can do little more than mention these 
other types. The Motu Proprio gives 
approval to the species of music of 
which Pierluigi da Palestrina, the 
greatest of all composers of religious 
music, is the chief exponent. Classic 
polyphony is, thus, the second kind of 
acceptable church music. Polyphony 
is, according to Webster, ‘“‘composition 
in simultaneous and harmonizing and 
melodically independent and _indi- 
vidual parts or voice,”’ or, more briefly, 
“contrapuntal composition.’’ Grove’s 
“Dictionary of Music’’ amplifies the 
definition: ‘‘A certain species of un- 
accompanied vocal music, in which 
each voice is made to sing a melody of 
its own; the various parts being bound 
together, in conformity with the law 
of counterpoint, into a harmonious 
whole, wherein it is impossible to 
decide which voice has the most im- 
portant task allotted to it, since all are 
equally necessary to the general 
effect.”’ 

After recording that Classic Poly- 
phony, especially of the Roman School, 
reached its greatest perfection as a 
consequence of the works of Pierluigi 
da Palestrina, Pope Pius X gives it 
approval in these words: ‘Classic 


Polyphony agrees admirably with Gre- 
gorian Chant, the supreme model of 
all sacred music, and hence it has been 
found worthy of a place side by side 
with Gregorian Chant in the more sol- 
emn functions of the Church, such as 
those of the Pontifical Chapel.’”’ The 
Holy Father bespeaks the restoration 
of polyphony in ecclesiastical functions 
when the hecessary means are not 
lacking for its proper production. 
There is an intimation in these words 
that choirs of lesser excellence will find 
polyphony very difficult, and this is 
true. Father Predmore deprecates the 
folly of budding choirs in undertaking 
compositions that are beyond them. 
The average choir will do well to con- 
fine itself at first to music of simple 
construction. Many a choir has suf- 
fered shipwreck in attempting to 
render difficult compositions before 
achieving the measure of skill that is 
requisite to attack them. In the re- 
cent war the failure of military opera- 
tions was sometimes summarized in 
the words: ‘Too little and too late.’’ 
A paraphrase of this may explain the 
lack of success of many choirs: ‘Too 
many and too difficult.” 


The Church Encourages All Arts 


Through the ages the Church has 
been the patron of the arts. She does 
not hesitate to admit to the service of 
religion everything good and beautiful 
discovered by the genius of men, when 
this can be done in accord with liturgi- 
cal laws. But the Church has been 
forced to exercise great care in the 
field of modern music, precisely be- 
cause modern music so frequently 
assumes a theatrical style and has been 
made to serve mainly profane uses. 
There are in it certain qualities that 
adapt themselves but poorly to the 
requirements of true liturgical music. 
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Yet, it is possible to produce acceptable 
compositions in this style, and the 
Church is aware of this fact. The 
Motu Proprio gives the following quali- 
fied approval: ‘‘Modern music is also 
admitted to the Church, since it too 
furnishes compositions of such excel- 
lence, sobriety, and gravity, that they 
are in no way unworthy of the liturgi- 
cal functions.” In any given instance 
the acceptability of modern music for 


liturgical functions must be deter- 
mined by experts. Only a thorough 
training in music, particularly in 
church music, and an adequate knowl- 
edge of liturgical prescriptions will 
qualify one to judge of the merits of 
modern church music. 

Other principles regulating sacred 
music and the principal prescriptions 
of the Church against abuses will form 
the subject matter of a future article. 








A Survey of the Reviews 


By ERNEST Graf, O.S.B. 


When war came to Europe in Sep- 
tember, 1939, the lights on our coasts 
were put out one by one, as were the 
lamps in our lightships and a universal 
black-out was imposed upon the whole 
people. As soon as darkness fell, keen 
and searching eyes would be on the 
lookout for the smallest streak of 
light from a chink in a door or an in- 
adequately curtained window. This 
material black-out was only a symbol 
of an even more regrettable obscura- 
tion in the intellectual sphere. One 
by one—for a multitude of reasons— 
many periodicals, both at home and 
abroad, ceased publication or became 
unprocurable beyond the national fron- 
tiers—or, if they somehow managed to 
survive, they did so as mere shadows of 
their former selves. The end of the 
war saw the rekindling of the lights 
and the removal of curtains from the 
windows of homes and _ churches. 
In like manner the Reviews have re- 
appeared, but most of the foreign ones 
are still unprocurable for private sub- 
scribers. However, an occasional di- 
gest of English periodicals and of a few 
foreign ones is now possible, and the 
present writer hopes to draw attention 
to such articles in them as the average 
parish priest cannot hope to see for 
himself. 


Bible Translations 


Of all forms of literary work, trans- 
lation is perhaps the least attractive. 
Yet, good translation, like good writ- 
ing, presupposes not only a _ vast 
amount of sheer physical endurance, 


but likewise no small measure of skill. 
The first requisite in a translator is, of 
course, a thorough mastery of two 
idioms—of the one from which the 
translation is made and of that into 
which it is made. But if a translator 
is to assess the value of words, he must 
also be acquainted with the character 
of the author of the work he under- 
takes to translate as well as the en- 
vironment and the psychological con- 
ditions in which the work was origi- 
nally composed. A translator is of 
necessity an interpreter and a com- 
mentator. Because words look alike 
they are not necessarily synonymous 
A slavish rendering of the words of one 
language by apparently corresponding 
words in another does not of itself con- 
vey the spirit—the genius, as it is 
called—of a language. To give satis- 
faction, a translation must reproduce 
both the sense and the peculiar char- 
acter—the cachet—of the original, 
while it complies with the character of 
the idiom in which it is to be repro- 
duced. 

The pitfalls that lie in the path of 
the translator of a secular work are 
many, but failure to avoid some of 
them does little more than spoil the 
enjoyment of the reader and diminish, 
to that extent, the usefulness of the 
book. But when there is question of 
translating the Sacred Books of the 
Bible, something far more important 
than grammar or literary charm is at 
stake. The Bible is literature, of 
course, and we are told so to satiety in 
these days. In fact, it is the most sub- 
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lime literature in the whole world. 
But it is also incomparably more, for it 
is ‘the book of life, and the covenant 
of the Most High, and the knowledge 
of truth” (Prov., xxiv. 32). The New 
Testament, in particular, is the record 
of the sayings and doings of God In- 
carnate and the story of the first years 
of that extension of Christ in space and 
time—the Catholic Church. 

The inspired Books of the Bible 
were written very many centuries ago, 
most of them in an idiom that differs 
profoundly from our modern languages, 
and they were written, not for our 
entertainment, but ‘‘for our learning.” 
All this shows that it is no small under- 
taking to translate such books. 

Two recent translations, one of the 
New Testament into English and the 
other of the Psalms into Latin, have 
been very much discussed and con- 
tinue to be discussed, not only by 
scholars but by many of the ordinary 
faithful. It is not my intention here 
to discuss the merits—or otherwise— 
of Msgr. R. A. Knox’s translation. 
That work is from the pen of a master 
of style and a brilliant scholar. It 
seems to me, however, that appre- 
ciation of any English translation of 
the Bible is bound to be influenced, or 
biased, at least subconsciously, by an 
instinctive comparison with the Angli- 
can version (whether the Authorized or 
the Revised), while Catholics cannot 
help comparing the new version with 
the one they have been familiar with 
from childhood. Our reaction to 
Msgr. Knox’s translation depends ulti- 
mately on our ideas as to what such a 
translation should be. Do we want 
the New Testament to read like an 
ordinary English book? Or do we 
expect to find, even in a translation, 
something of the peculiar—not to say 
exotic—charm of a book composed two 


thousand years ago amid climatic, so- 
cial and religious conditions profoundly 
different from all we are familiar with, 
and above all in a language very un- 
like our own? I imagine that most 
ordinary readers would wish a trans- 
lation to be impregnated with the fra- 
grance of the original and the peculi- 
arities of language and imagery that 
delight those who can enjoy the book 
in the original text. 

We have been presented of late with 
a new Latin translation of the Psalms. 
Here the translators were faced with 
two formidable problems—on the one 
hand, the state of the Hebrew text, 
and, on the other, the fact that for 
fifteen centuries a Latin text has been 
in use throughout the Western Church 
and has formed the warp on which the 
woof of theological thought has been 
woven by Saints and Doctors of every 
succeeding age. The Vulgate (and the 
Gallican Psalter of our Breviaries), in 
spite of its numerous and even serious 
shortcomings, has become part and 
parcel of ecclesiastical speech and 
thought, even more than the English 
Bible has colored and enriched our 
own daily speech. 

The new translation was made at 
the express bidding of Pope Pius XII, 
and its use in the recitation of the 
Office is permitted, though not com- 
manded. The new Psalter has met 
with a mixed reception. It is ac- 
cepted with universal respect, seeing 
that it is sponsored by the Sovereign 
Pontiff himself who intends it to be a 
favor bestowed on the clergy. For all 
that, scholars in many countries have 
not been slow in voicing their mis- 
givings and in pointing to an impres- 
sive number of passages in which the 
new version departs unnecessarily from 
the familiar text, or even gives a ren- 
dering to which one may very properly 
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take exception. The translation has 
met with considerable but reasoned 
criticism in the pages of the Domini- 
can La Vie Spirituelle and the Revue 
Gregorienne, on literary and gram- 
matical grounds, and on the most im- 
portant ground of its adaptability to 
choral recitation and chanting, or 
rather the lack of such adaptability. 
The Downside Review, in a learned 
article, adopts a similar attitude. 
Here I can only draw attention to a 
profound remark of the author of the 
article in question—one that I have 
not seen insisted upon anywhere else. 
It is that the new Psalter, “‘though 
clarifying the text in many ways, not 
only has certain critical defects, and a 
style of Latinity little suited to psalm- 
ody, but also in a very true sense takes 
away from the meaning of the Psalms 
as used by the Church. The words of 
the Bible are not mere dead matter to 
be dissected: they are alive. The 
voice of the Bride of Christ is not si- 
lent.... David might not have 
understood the significance she (the 
Church) gives to his words, but that 
does not matter: a greater than David 
is here.’”’ The fact is that the Church 
is the authentic interpreter of Scrip- 
ture, and her understanding of words 
and sentences is not to be lightly 
brushed aside: ‘The living sense of 
the words of the Psalms as used by the 
Church throughout her existence is 
perhaps nearer to the Spirit which in- 
spired them than the actual original 
words themselves.’ In other words, 
insistence on the literal rendering of 
the Hebrew text would tend to make 
us lose the spiritual or “‘spiritualized”’ 
sense, and to strip the inspired canti- 
cles of the enhanced significance they 
have acquired through having been 
throughout long centuries the vehicle 
of the Church’s prayer and the ground- 
work of her theology. 


Exaggerations of Language by the 
Mystics? 

Many a reader of religious books, of 
such even as come from the pen of 
canonized Saints, are “put off’ by 
what seems to be unreal or exaggerated 
language. Between the language of 
the mystics and that of professional 
theologians there is indeed a difference 
that need not be labored at length—it 
is so very obvious. The fact is that 
“scholastic theology aims at defining 
reality without feeling it, while mysti- 
cal language defines it as though feel- 
ing, or experiencing, what it cannot 
see.’’ But it would be a grievous mis- 
take to deny objective value to the 
mystic’s description of his experience. 
The light vouchsafed to the contempla- 
tive and the mystic is a very real knowl- 
edge, though a knowledge sui generis, 
inasmuch as it is by sympathy and con- 
naturality of which God is Himself the 
author. 

Charity is a knowledge, or procures 
knowledge, for ‘‘in virtue of the union 
by which love takes an immediate hold 
of God, the intelligence is moved by 
the affective experience of the soul to a 
point where it may judge of divine 
things in a higher fashion than is pos- 
sible to the obscurity of faith as such, 
because it penetrates the things of 
faith and knows that there is more 
hidden there than faith itself can mani- 
fest.’’ Thus a writer in a recent num- 
ber of the Irish Ecclesiastical Record. 

When they seek to describe the 
glimpses of the “plus value,’ the 
“something more” than what intelli- 
gence can grasp even when lit up by 
faith, spiritual writers are apt to speak 


.in terms that to the uninitiated must 


appear extravagant and even inaccu- 
rate inasmuch as they -seem to over- 
state reality as conceived by those who 
have no similar illumination. Thus, 
when the Saints tell us that all crea- 
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tures are as nothing, they do not in- 
tend in any way to deny objective 
reality to God’s handiwork: what they 
seek to bring home to their readers is 
that by comparison with the infinite 
reality of God (of which they have been 
given a vivid sense, such as is not 
granted to all), everything else, how- 
ever substantial it may appear, is but 
an unsubstantial shadow and as it 
were nothing at all. This is the very 
thing Our Lord one day told St. Cathe- 
rine of Siena: “I am who am: thou 
art that which is not.” 

“Le coeur a ses raisons que la raison 
ne connait pas,” is but a half-truth. 
In the spiritual order, on the other 
hand, it is certain that charity may 
outstrip knowledge, or, to speak more 
accurately and to avoid the very ex- 
travagance of which there is question 
here, it is true to say that, under the 
action of the Holy Ghost, the soul of 
the just—not the soul only of cano- 
nized or canonizable Saints—may have 
a sentiment of divine things which, 
even though it may not strictly belong 
to the intellectual sphere, is neverthe- 
less a true and indeed a most desirable 
knowledge. It is when they speak or 
write from such knowledge that the 
mystics use language which to the un- 
initiated appears extravagant. 


The Perils of Leisure 


When not quite two years ago the 
arid wastes of Arizona were suddenly 
lit up by the uncanny brightness pro- 
duced by the explosion of the first 
atomic bomb, man had taken a mo- 
mentous step into the unknown. All 
his previous discoveries are thrown in 
the shade by this one. Since the re- 
mote day when man first caused a 
fiery spark to burst from a piece of 
flint, nothing like it had occurred on 
this planet. All other discoveries were 
but the gradual harnessing of some of 


the obvious forces of nature. The re- 
lease of nuclear energy means:an intru- 
sion, as it were, into the Creator’s own 
workshop. Man has begun to play 
with the ultimate stuff of which the 
world is made. The potentialities of 
the discovery are unpredictable, and 
it is characteristic of man that the first 
use he makes of the new source of 
energy is for destruction. Writers of 
both hemispheres have drawn lurid 
pictures of the grim fate that may 
await the world. As he meddles with 
the tools of the great Creator, will not 
man one day touch off something that 
will blow the hapless discoverer sky 
high together with the fragments of 
his little world? 


A writer in Etudes (September, 
1946) points out that there is no com- 
pelling need for gloom, provided man’s 
psychological development keeps pace 
with his progressive mastery of his 
physical environment. It may well be 
that the unimaginably destructive 
power of nuclear energy may banish 
from the world the spectre of war. 
Psychological progress on a par with 
scientific advance is all the more nec- 
essary, as with every forward step in 
mechanical and scientific discovery 
there occurs a proportionate easing of 
human effort. The more perfect the 
machine or the tool, the cheaper the 
source of power, the less need there is 
for the toil of man. Viewed from this 
angle, the use of atomic energy opens 
up incalculable possibilities. Accord- 
ing to the writer in Etudes, the modern 
world’s enemy number one is ennut. 
Time was when men had little or no 
time tothink. Their energy was spent 
in a hard, uninterrupted struggle for 
mere existence. As the machine im- 
proves, the toiler’s leisure grows apace, 
for there is an ever-decreasing need of 
human energy. Once nuclear energy 
is harnessed to industry, there will 
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ensue an enormous increase of un- 
needed human energy. Unless there 
is a concomitant psychological ad- 
vance, mankind will eventually suffer 
from intolerable boredom; in fact, the 
writer quoted goes so far as to assert 
that humanity is already suffering 
from boredom. It is this that ac- 
counts for ‘‘the feverish activity of 
individuals in the pursuit of futile and 
selfish aims, and between nations an 
itch for an armed struggle in which— 
for lack of a worthier object—the accu- 
mulated energy is discharged. Idle- 
ness is ever the mother of all the vices.”’ 

The picture may seem fantastic, yet 


who will deny that it will be an evil 
day for the world when the hours of 
leisure shall exceed the hours of toil? 
Unless man learns to fill these vacant 
hours with occupations and interests 
worthy of a rational being, he is 
doomed, for work of some kind is a 
condition of physical and mental 
health: ‘‘Man is born to labor, as the 
bird to fly” (Job, v.7). Boredom may 
be less immediately destructive than 
the atom bomb: in the long run, its 
ravages in the moral sphere will not 
be less disastrous than the material 
havoc that threatens from the new 
source of energy. 

















1946 U.S. Census of Religious Bodies 


We have received the following com- 
munication from the Bureau of the 
Census, Washington 25, D. C., and 
reprint it in full as we believe it ought 
to receive the earnest attention of our 
readers. 


Dear Sir: 

As you are possibly aware, the 
Bureau of the Census is now making 
active preparations for the 1946 
Census of Religious Bodies. 

It is planned to mail the schedules 
to the individual churches early in 
1947 and we feel that it is very im- 
portant for the pastors and clerks of 
the churches to be informed in ad- 
vance of the taking of the census. 
To this end we are asking that you 
include in such church publications, 
as you may issue in January and 
February, an appropriate statement 
regarding the Census of Religious 
Bodies. Material for such a state- 
ment is contained in the circular 
attached. 

For your information we are en- 
closing also a copy of the schedule 
to be used in this census. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. C. Capt, 
Director. 


CENSUS OF RELIGIOUS BoprEs: 1946 


The Director of the Census is author- 
ized by Congress to take a Census of 
the Religious Bodies in the United 
States every ten years, the first census 
in this decennial series having been 
taken in 1906. The information is 
collected through the use of a simple 
schedule or questionnaire, which is 
mailed to the individual churches, filled 
out by the pastor or clerk, and returned 
to the Census Bureau for tabulation. 
This census provides the only official 
government figures with respect to 


membership in the various religious 
denominations or organizations. 

Preparations are now being made for 
the 1946 Census and the schedules will 
be mailed to the churches early in 1947. 
This is a most important inguiry, and 
for its success it is vital that the Bureau 
of the Census have the utmost co- 
operation from the pastors or clerks of 
the churches, as well as from all reli- 
gious leaders and officials. The sched- 
ule for this census includes a question 
on the number of members of each local 
church, with a supplementary question 
on the number under 13 years of age. 
The second question on membership 
will facilitate comparison among de- 
nominations having different pro- 
visions for inclusion of young children 
as church members. There are also 
questions on church expenditures, Sun- 
day Schools, etc. 

If the statistics of religious organi- 
zations are to be of maximum value, it 
is essential that the returns be accurate 
and complete, and cover, as nearly as 
possible, every. church or religious 
organization in the United States. 
The census can be completed promptly 
only if each pastor will participate 
wholeheartedly in the work by filling 
out the schedule for his church and re- 
turning it promptly to the Bureau of 
the Census. It is a tremendous task 
to obtain returns from the more than 
two hundred fifty thousand churches 
scattered throughout the United 
States, but it can be done and it is 
hoped that the church leaders will real- 
ize the importance of the census and 
will do everything in their power to 
help the Census Bureau secure prompt 
reports from all the churches. 
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Communications from Our Readers 


Salvation of Unbaptized Infants 


REVEREND AND DEAR FATHERS: 


I have just read with joyful satis- 
faction your article in the October 
HoOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW on 
the salvation of unbaptized children 
through an intellectual vision. Will 
you allow me to add some points to 
this article? 

(1) The Limbus theory does not 
answer the question on which side the 
unbaptized children will stand at the 
Last Judgment. The Vision Theory 
does. 

(2) The latter would also explain 
the meaning of John, i. 9, that the 
Word enlightens every man that is 
born into this world. As for intellec- 
tual visions, no developed brain is 
needed; an infant soul is as capable of 


intellectual illumination and baptism 
of desire as an adult. 

(3) One cannot maintain that sacra- 
mental baptism is always necessary 
necessitate medi if baptism of blood or 
of desire is a real substitute. 

(4) The superior value of salvation 
by sacramental baptism over that of 
desire is stressed by Our Lord in men- 
tioning the origin of St. John the Bap- 
tist (Matt., xi. 11). 

(5) On account of the present state 
of probabilities I have found it useful 
during my fifty-two years of pastoral 
work to console mothers of stillborn 
children by pointing out that their 
great love for their children was a gift 
of God, who loved their children even 
more, and would do His best for them. 

Yours faithfully in Christ, 
LAMBERT NOLLE, O.S.B. 
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Answers to Questions 


Can Mission Territory Be Divided 
into Parishes? 


Question: In the missionary coun- 
try in which I work, the Vicariates or 
Prefectures are all actually divided up 
as follows: (a) in the towns, into what 
we call ‘‘parishes’; (b) in the country 
districts, into various mission-stations. 
Both “parishes” and missions all have 
clearly defined boundary lines. Never- 
theless, some confusion seems to exist 
as to the correct canonical status of 
these territories. They are considered 
by some as true quasi-parishes with" 
all the canonical implications, such as 
the obligation of the Mass “pro 
populo,” etc. By others the whole Vi- 
cariate seems to be looked upon as one 
vast parish. Which view is canoni- 
cally correct? 

MIssIONARIUS CoNFUSUS AFRICA 
MERIDIONALIS. 


Answer: Yes; those clearly defined 
territories are quasi-parishes; and 
those in charge are quasi-pastors under 
Canon 216. These quasi-pastors have 
much the same rights and obligations 
as have pastors proper according to 
Canon 451, § 2, n. 1, except in the 
matter of applying Masses for the 
people. In this respect they are like 
the Vicars and Prefects Apostolic, 
saying only those Masses enumerated 
under Canon 306, on the main holydays 
of the year (twelve a year). But if 
these quasi-parishes are not under 
specified priests but are served indis- 
criminately, there could be an element 
wanting. But the clearly defined ter- 
ritory seems to postulate specific 
priests in charge. 


Were These Two Pastors within 
Their Rights? 


Questions: (1) Some time ago a 
woman in my parish who had not been 


to the church for forty years became 
very ill. I went to see her, but she 
told me that she was not crazy enough 
to tell her sins to a man. Ten days 
after she died. I was called by a 
neighbor; and when I went to the 
house, I was pushed out by one of her 
daughters. This happened about ten 
o’clock in the morning. About nine 
that night the other children came on 
the scene, and one of them went to a 
neighboring priest who gave her the 
last rites about eleven hours after she 
apparently died; and she was not his 
parishioner. He afterwards buried the 
woman over my protests with a High 
Mass and sermon. What of his 
action? 

(2) A few weeks ago a young couple 
came to make arrangements for their 
marriage. These made, the young 
man asked me if his pastor could marry 
them. I asked why. He answered: 
“T don’t want to be married by an old 
priest.”” I showed him the door and 
left my office. Later the priest in 
question wrote me for my permission. 
I gave it, but on condition that the 
marriage take place in my church and 
in my presence. Later I told the 
priest that he could marry them and 
say the Mass; and thereupon he asked 
about decorating the altar. This I re- 
fused, because the girl never came to 
help decorate the altar; her family 
don’t come to church, don’t make their 
Easter duty, and never attend Mass. 
For such people I cannot see why the 
church should be decorated for a wed- 
ding. Am I right or wrong? The 
same night that priest told me that, 
unless I let the organist play for the 
wedding and have a wedding march 
and decorate the church, he would take 
them elsewhere for the wedding. This 
he did in my parish and without my 
permission. How can he do it validly? 

PRESBYTER INDIGNANS. 


Answers: (1) As to the anointing 
of that woman after apparent death, 
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this he may have done on the plea 
that we can never be sure of actual 
death until decomposition sets in; and 
the priest may have felt that such was 
not the case. Besides, he may have 
been grossly misinformed about the 
time of the apparent death. Also the 
dying woman may have asked for a 
priest when she realized that death was 
near; and the first group of children 
in their anti-clericalism refused to get 
the priest. There may have been an 
antagonism, whether justified or un- 
justified, against your own esteemed 
self. Therefore, the neighboring pastor 
may have concluded that the woman 
died with signs of repentance; and 
that the only way of having a burial 
was to conduct it himself. The local 
Ordinary also could have given per- 
mission. And nothing prevented your 
reporting that neighboring pastor to 
the bishop if you were convinced that 
he were acting ultra vires. For, after 
all, most men arraigned for trial would 
be convicted if the jury heard only the 
prosecuting attorney’s plea for convic- 
tion. 

(2) The pastor of the young man 
could have married this couple in his 
own church without violating your 
rights to the offering. The pastor of 
the bride has precedence only; and if 
this were violated without a justifying 
reason and after due warning and in 
more than a single case, then the pastor 
violating this right of precedence can 
be duly punished. But a causa justa 
need not be a grave cause; it could 
be a question of taste, or the enter- 
taining of hurt feelings against the pas- 
tor of the bride. Also it could be the 
refusal of the pastor of the bride to 
give her what is considered a decent 
wedding ceremony. If this pastor per- 
formed the wedding within the limits 
of your parish, the question arises 


whether those limits were also in his 
own parish—that is, whether the other 
priest was the pastor of an English- 
speaking parish and you of a National 
parish, and the place where he per- 
formed the marriage was also within 
his territory. But if he was outside of 
his territory; and he had not the dele- 
gation of the local Ordinary or of an 
English-speaking pastor within his 
own territory or even the pastor of a 
National parish within his own terri- 
tory, then there would seem to be no 
valid assistance. The priest in ques- 
tion might have considered that your 
silence under his threat was acquies- 


* cence in his threat to marry them out- 


side of your church. That would be a 
question to be determined judicially 
if the case ever came up. If I were the 
marrying pastor and if you have given 
all the conditions, I would certainly 
have the couple renew their consent 
within the limits of my parish, or get a 
sanatio in radice if there were sufficient 
reason for this double dispensation. 


Was the Marriage Consent Asked 
for and Received in This Case? 


Question: In performing a mixed 
matriage ceremony the following oc- 
curred: after reading the part of the 
exhortation, before marriage, I ‘un- 
intentionally skipped the form: “N. 
Wilt thou take N. here present for, 
etc.,”’ for both parties. I began with: 
“T, N.N., take thee, N.N., for my law- 
ful wife, etc.’ 

SACERDOS DISTRACTUS. 


Answer: The query is a good one; 
for it raises a question whether Canon 
1095, § 3, n. 2, has to be carried out in 
a literal sense—that is, whether the 
priest must ask for and receive explicit 
consent from each party to the mar- 
riage; or if it is sufficient that he as- 
sist at the marriage (passively, for ex- 
ample by way of surprise) and merely 
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hear the consent that the parties pro- 
nounce, although he has in no way 
brought about this consent-giving, and 
did not want to assist as the official 
witness—much as if he -had been 
dragged into the presence of the couple 
and under great fear had asked and 
received their consent. The law wished 
to prevent two things: first, priests 
as unwilling witnesses to matrimonial 
consent because present through force 
or fear; second, priests present at 
matrimonial consent without arrange- 
ment on their part, and, in spite of 
everything they may do, hearing that 
consent—in other words, being wit- 
nesses, as it were, unawares. 

In your case the law was carried out. 
The two parties gave their consent be- 
fore you; and you were there by ar- 
rangement and not at all unwillingly. 
You too suggested the words that they 
were to use for the matrimonial con- 
sent; infact, they most likely repeated 
the words after you in each instance. 
Surely this is virtually asking and re- 
ceiving consent. It is more. It is the 
formal asking and receiving of consent 
expressly, but in an implicit rather 
than an explicit manner. But an im- 
plicit doing of a thing suffices unless 
the law demands an explicit doing of 
a thing. Here no explicit asking and 
receiving of the consent was required, 
rather enjoined, because the purpose 
of the law in no way requires it. There 
may be places in the world where the 
first words of the ritual are not used at 
all, nor need they be; for those first 
words are what might be called the 
ceremonial part of the exacting and the 
receiving of the consent, as opposed to 
the essential part. 


Can Funeral Offerings Be Made 
Parish Income? 


Question: In our diocese the funeral 


offerings go to the parish, less the Mass 
stipend and an allowance for the priest 
going to the cemetery. Where the 
funeral services consist of a High Mass, 
the offering is $25. The priest who 
says the Mass receives $7 of this, the 
priest who goes to the cemetery $3, the 
choir $5, and the parish $10. In the 
case of a Low Mass, the priest receives 
$5 as a Mass stipend, $3 for going to 
the cemetery, and the parish $7. In 
the case of the deserving poor, the 
funeral services are to be conducted 
with a High Mass; and the pastor is 
authorized to pay the expenses from 
the treasury of the church and to make 
an offering to the choir. 

Now, suppose a priest finds it em- 
barrassing to ask these offerings from 
good Catholics, because these Catholics 
feel that their regular church support 
should take care of the parish quota, 
and careless Catholics find in the higher 
offering another reason for repeating 
their excuse: ‘““The priest always wants 
money.” 

Does not this action very effectively 
deprive a pastor of his right to the fu- 
neral offering? Yet, this is one of a 
pastor’s rights, even more strictly than 
that of the marriage offering, because 
either person to a marriage can con- 
tract a temporary domicile of one 
month in the parish of his preferénce, 
and thus deprive the pastor of the 
entire marriage offering; whereas if a 
person chooses to be buried from 
another church, his own pastor still 
has a right to one-fourth of the entire 
funeral offering, less the stipend for the 
Mass. Is this only a carry-over from 
the days of the Councils of Baltimore 
where missionary priests were not pas- 
tors and had only such rights and 
emoluments as the individual diocesan 
authorities gave them? In other words, 
are not funeral offerings as a part of 
parish income gone out with the Code? 

PAROCHUS ERUBESCENS. 


Answer: One thing is certain, that 
the Code gives the pastor the right to 
the funeral offering; and it gives him 
the further right to the portio pare- 
cialis, or one-fourth of the funeral 
offering where the funeral is outside 
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of the parish proper, unless when it is 
impossible to bring the body to the 
proper church for burial. Canon 
1236, however, has a saving clause 
regarding this parish portion: where 
there is a particular law to the con- 
trary. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that this practice of declaring the 
funeral offerings not the pastor’s right, 
seems to be somewhat widespread. 
Diocesan Synods speak of funeral of- 
ferings as being subject to the Cathe- 
draticum tax. But how the practice 
can continue under the Code, I cannot 
see in the absence of a special indult 


(since the Code) authorizing this can- 
cellation of the pastor’s right. The 
local Ordinary is empowered under 
Canon 1234, § 1, to fix these offerings 
in all their phases; but I do not know 
by what power the local Ordinary can 
transfer a pastor’s right to the parish. 
I think it has been a simple carry-over 
from the days of pre-parishes in the 
United States (that is, from our pre- 
Code days), because then we had no 
pastors with the exception of irre- 
movable rectors; and bishops had the 
right to determine the income of those 
put in charge of those pre-parishes. 
JoserH P. Donovan, C.M. J.C.D. 
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Gomilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


Second Sunday of Lent 


Penance Is the Way to Holiness 


By JosepH F. SCHARRER, C.PP.S. 


“This is the will of God, your sanctification” (I Thess., iv. 3). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Sanctification implies penance. 
(2) Penance is a consequence of sin. 
(3) Nature of sin; nature of restoration 
from sin. 
(4) The purpose of penance is holiness. 
(a) Jesus chose it for Himself. 
(b) He chose it for us also. 
(5) Jesus unites His life of penance with 
ours. 
(6) Conclusion. 


In this life sanctifying grace and 
penance go hand in hand. There is no 
holiness without the practice of pen- 
ance, but privations and hardships 
patiently borne beget godliness. Such 
is the thought repeated in a variety of 
expressions throughout the Mass ar- 
ranged for the Second Sunday of Lent. 

If there had been no sin, there would 
be no cause for penance. It was God’s 
will that Adam, as the head of hu- 
manity, persevere in original justice. 
God destined man for happiness. As 
God walked and talked with our first 
parents in the garden of delight, so He 
would have continued to do with all of 
us. Our life would have been one of 
unclouded delight in this world, suc- 
ceeded by a state of eternal pleasure in 
the next. But through the sin of refus- 
ing to remain completely and lovingly 
subject to God’s will, the bond of inti- 


mate union between God and man was 
severed. Accordingly, the adversities 
and tribulations which constrain us to 
plead with God for mercy and pardon 
would have served no purpose, since 
penance by its very nature is a remedy 
against evil. But after Adam had for- 
feited sanctifying grace by setting his 
rebelling will against the divine will, 
God in His mercy provided a means for 
bringing the two wills into harmony 
again. That means is penance. 


Nature of Sin 


Adam’s sin robbed him of holiness: 
for holiness consists in willing what 
God wills. In God’s planning, every 
work of His creation, both visible and 
invisible, was designed to revolve 
around Him as its focus. God is the 
center of all creation: “From Him and 
through Him and unto Him are all 
things.’”’ Through sin Adam departed 
with violence from the will of God. 
Like a planet detached from its sun, 
the human will tore itself away from its 
divine moorings. It began to gyrate 
around itself; it became the tiny cen- 
ter of its own creation. The result was 
that the will of man no longer circled 
around the will of God, but around it- 
self. By preferring to be like God in- 
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stead of serving Him, Adam consti- 
tuted himself a false god—became 
guilty of self-worship. 

Since sin is a wanton departure from 
the order God established, holiness is 
regained by a willing returning to God. 
The perfecting of human life consists in 
refusing to allow the will to be its own 
god. Naturally, since by sinning one 
acts as though one is independent of 
God, the surrendering of this assumed 
independence is a difficulty, a penance. 
However, it is owing to God’s infinite 
mercy that man may reestablish his 
lost friendship with the Creator. For 
by permitting us to endure a lifetime 
of ills and misfortunes, the Almighty is 
granting a favor which He withheld 
from the fallen angels. The bad angels 
were hurled to their doom after their 
rebellion against God. They were 
given no opportunity for undoing the 
effects of their insubordination. To 
them God did not open His heart of 
mercy, but sentenced them to eternal 
separation from Himself. By declaring 
their unwillingness to serve God, they 
chose to free themselves from God. 
God permitted them to have what they 
asked for, but refused to let them re- 
pent. 

With equal justice the offended 
Father might have executed the decree 
of spiritual and corporal death upon us 
all. But, instead of condemning us to 
languish in unavailing and hopeless 
grief, the merciful God deigned to 
make the life of man a season of life- 
long penance. All his labors, accepted 
humbly, were to have a remedial value. 
All mental afflictions, bodily weariness 
and sickness, and anxiety of spirit 
would have the power to atone for sin 
and to bring us into more intimate 
harmony with God, for “‘to them that 
love God, all things work together unto 
good.” 


Final Purpose of Penance 


Penance, therefore, has as its final 
purpose the perfecting of the will by 
bringing it back again into an ever 
more complete accord with God’s will. 
Holiness is acquired by the surrender- 
ing of one’s independence; but such 
submission in which one accepts what- 
ever life offers as coming from the 
hands of Providence is a difficulty. It 
does violence to the human nature, for 
“the kingdom of heaven suffers vio- 
lence, and only the violent bear it 
away.” According to mere human 
reasonings, we may not be able to see 
how God’s purposes are achieved; but 
we can invoke His aid in a spirit of 
humility and of self-immolation. This 
is the meaning of sacrifice; and the 
sacrifice of our own will and desire in- 
creases and intensifies our oneness, our 
union, with God. In due time and with 
God’s assisting grace, the very hard- 
ships and contradictions which are a 
necessary and unavoidable result of 
doing not our will but God’s, become a 
spiritual delight—not indeed a delight 
to the body but to the spirit; a satis- 
faction which comes from knowing that 
the will of God has been accomplished 
in us at the expense of conquering our- 
selves. St. James wrote of this kind of 
unearthly joy when saying: ‘Esteem 
it all joy when you fall into various 
trials, knowing that the trying of your 
faith begets patience, and let patience 
have its perfect em, that you waited be 
perfect and entire.’ 


Christ Chose Life of Penance 


Jesus Christ came upon earth to lead 
a most severe life of penance. Accord- 
ing to St. Catherine of Siena, His 
every moment was agonizing. Al- 
though it was the will of His Father 
that He pay the infinite satisfaction 
due to sin, it was by no means neces- 
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sary that He choose an entire life of 
poverty in an insignificant village. He 
could have bought for us that pearl of 
great price, sanctifying grace, with 
equal fullness while possessing such 
wealth and splendor as would have 
amazed even Solomon in all his glory. 
Jesus might have established Himself 
as the adorable king of the whole world, 
and summoned the choirs of Angels as 
His ministering servants, and received 
the homage of all peoples. For, 
whether clad in sackcloth or clothed in 
soft garments, Jesus was both God and 
man. By His joys no less than by His 
sorrows Jesus was able to redeem us, 
since as God all His thoughts and deeds 
were of infinite value. Through pleas- 
ure as well as through pain, the Saviour 
had it in His power to obtain for us 
from His Heavenly Father the wedding 
garment of supernatural holiness. 
Moreover, had the Son of God for one 
brief moment assumed a human nature 
clothed with the full vigor of perfect 
manhood, a mere act of His will or of 
His body would have been sufficient to 
constitute Him the Redeemer of all 
mankind. 

In spite of what He might have done, 
Jesus chose, with the unsearchable 
wisdom of God, the way of penance. 
Furthermore, He would not only tell us 
of the benefits of penance, but He Him- 
self would become our way and truth 
and life. This true way of life—this 
way to the true life, the life of holiness 
which Jesus became for our sakes—was 
the way of penance. Isaias foretold 
His coming by announcing Him as the 
“Man of Sorrows.” In addition, Jesus 
not only requires us to pursue this way 
of penance, and not merely promises us 
His assistance; He desires that we be- 
come one with Him, so that our works 
draw their chief merit from His works. 


Penance Makes Us One with Christ 


Although oneness with Christ is 
accomplished through  sanctifying 
grace, the soul is not perfectly re- 
deemed the moment it is endowed with 
this supernatural gift. Nor is it per- 
fectly one with Jesus immediately 
upon receiving the first infusion of 
sanctifying grace. Each of us has his 
personal share in perfecting this unity 
between Christ and ourselves. Ac- 
cordingly, life is meant to be a process 
of the purification of our fallen nature. 
The disorder left in the soul by original 
sin is the one enemy of man’s happi- 
ness and holiness. The way back to 
harmony with God, who created our 
will to be ever in accord with His, is 
found in correcting this disorder. 
“You cannot be happy and holy,” says 
Christ in effect, ‘unless order be re- 
stored in your nature, thus causing the 
inward conflict between your will and 
Mine to cease. This order cannot be 
established again unless the disease 
of self-love be expelled from your soul. 
But by suffering in union with Me, and 
by accepting all things in life in the 
humble spirit of penance, you remove 
the obstacles which have been hinder- 
ing the inflow of divine grace into your 
souls.” 


Conclusion 


Since Jesus’ way was the road 
strewn with penance, we must learn to 
regard all life’s issues from the same 
angle of vision as the Redeemer did. 
Yet, none of us need fear it, for, if we 
seek to unite ourselves to Christ by 
grace and by good will and through 
good works, we shall find that the yoke 
is sweet and the burden light. In this 
oneness of intention and of action is 
fulfilled the holy will of God—our com- 
plete sanctification. 
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Third Sunday of Lent 
Necessity of Mortification 
By JosepH F. SCHARRER, C.PP.S. 
‘When He had cast out the devil, the dumb man spoke’ (Luke, xi. 14). 
SYNOPSIS: All penances and mortifications are 


(1) Restraints are necessary. 

(2) Restraints are means of attaining virtue. 

(3) Restraint of the tongue is particularly 
necessary, as 4s evident from many 
examples: St. Peter, Judas, the 
Pharisees, Pilate. 

(4) The tongue as an instrument of self- 
deception: (a) in joking; (b) in 
uncharity. 

(5) Conclusion. 

(6) Peroration. 


Throughout Lent continual empha- 
sis is placed upon the truth that re- 
straints must be exercised over all our 
members and faculties. Self-denial 
and self-imposed restrictions are of the 
very substance of a virtuous Christian 
life. ‘‘If anyone wishes to come after 
Me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross and follow Me. For he who 
would save his life will lose it; but he 
who loses his life for My sake will find 
it.”” Just as it is impossible to under- 
stand the life of Christ without kneel- 
ing beneath the Cross, so it is beyond 
human frailty to progress in the like- 
ness of the Saviour without being both 
preserved from excesses, on the one 
hand, and encouraged in virtuous ex- 
ercises, on the other, through the 
crosses of self-discipline. 

This does not mean that there is any 
virtue in refusing to use any of the 
talents and opportunities which God 
has placed within us or within our 
reach. All things are “good gifts com- 
ing down from the Father of lights.” 
It is just as aimless to belittle what 
God has given to us or made for our 
use, as it is to use them unreasonably. 


like gauges, governors, guards, and 
similar instruments whose function it 
is to regulate power without constrain- 
ing or wasting it. Acar without brakes 
is a menace; watches minus _hair- 
springs are worthless as timekeepers. 
So also self-denials are rather a con- 
servation of power than a restriction of 
it. That there may be a fuller develop- 
ment of the whole personality, certain 
limitations are placed on some mem- 
bers of the body in order that other 
members may receive greater liberty of 
action. 


Disciplining Our Tongue 


Perhaps the most necessary of morti- 
fications is the discipline of one’s 
tongue. The self-deceptions which re- 
sult from an imprudent use of this 
noble faculty are many and grievous. 
By an immoderate use of speech one 
readily taints oneself with false color- 
ings of one’s true self. 

Thus, the Apostle Peter, as yet not 
confirmed in grace and in speech, fos- 
tered notions of a heroism which was 
foreign to his hasty character. At the 
Last Supper when the Lord cautioned 
him against presumption, Peter loudly 
talked himself into being more brave 
than all the other Apostles: ‘Even if 
I should have to die with Thee, I will 
not deny Thee!’ With these fiery 
words, Peter hurled a_ well-meant 
defiance at Jesus, who had just 
finished, saying: ‘This very night, 
before a cock crows, thou wilt deny 
Me thrice.’”” The next morning Peter 
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walked into a danger which the others 
avoided. Having openly proclaimed 
his vaunted loyalty, he was unwilling 
to let himself appear less brave then his 
words professed. He strode into the 
proximate occasion of sin into which 
the others dared not venture. And 
when put to the test by being ques- 
tioned about his fellowship with the 
Nazarene, he talked himself into fur- 
ther sins: with cursing and swearing 
and perjury, he meant to impress all 
the bystanders in the courtyard that 
he was not so foolish as to have had 
anything to do with Christ, the Pris- 
oner of the Jews. Had Peter spoken 
with moderation in both instances, he 
would have avoided both the sin of 
presumption at the Last Supper and of 
cowardice in the courtyard. 


Judas and the Pharisees 


Judas, smarting inwardly over his 
greedy conscience, found occasion to 
begin convincing himself that his de- 
sire for money was prompted by gener- 
osity for the needy. When the Mag- 
dalene broke the jar of rich spikenard, 
this craven Apostle spoke with smug 
and strong accents of earnest solici- 
_ tude: “Why was this ointment not 
sold for three hundred denarii, and 
given to the poor?’ St. John adds the 
comment that Judas had no desire to 
relieve the poor; nevertheless, having 
given utterance to such a show of 
graciousness, the betrayer found the 
self-deception soothing. He began re- 
flecting on this well-spoken sentence, 
and soon lulled his conscience into a 
sense of  self-righteousness. Since 
others heard what he had said, he must 
make himself believe his own words. 
Having thus deceived himself, he 
could deliver Christ into the slayers’ 
hands, and give the iniquitous fee to 
the poor! 


No greater treachery has ever been 


- conceived than that of the Pharisees and 


chief priests when ushering Jesus into 
the halls of condemnation. By their 
many conferences and their great dis- 
play of pretended earnestness, by fre- 
quent quotings of their self-made laws, 
they encouraged one another in sin. 
By casting the oratorical sheen of jus- 
tification over their crafty schemings, 
they gave their hatred the appearance 
of zeal. As a result, not only the 
leaders of the Jews but the majority of 
the Chosen People slowly but with in- 
creasing conviction began to consider 
Jesus a criminal who deserved the 
death-sentence. 

Pontius Pilate, however, was by no 
means misled by the honorable-sound- 
ing testimony of Jesus’ archenemies. 
Well did he know that, as governor, 
his only duty was to defend the accused 
Jesus and release Him. But before he 
passed sentence, he took time to dis- 
cuss the charges. After several weak 
attempts at calming the Jews, and 
finding his efforts fruitless, Pilate 
quieted his troubled conscience by re- 
appearing in the balcony and declaring 
to the people: “I am innocent of the 
blood of this just man.” Having 
spoken thus, he began to consider him- 
self a*man of courage instead of a vic- 
tim of cowardice. 


Common Abuses of the Tongue 


A more common and frequent sin 
into which an unguarded tongue leads 
us consists in saying wicked things in 
clever wording. How easy it is to lull 
ourselves into the delusion that we 
commit no fault when relating inde- 
cent incidents, provided we have 
craftily succeeded in causing our 
hearers not to blush with shame but to 
laugh instead! As though the sly 
wording of a joke, like the formula of 
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absolution, removes sin, be it ever so 
grievous! However, the first introduc- 
tion into sin for many a one has been 
the pleasurable listening to a double- 
meaning utterance, bedecked with all 
the finery of artful speech. St. Paul 
denounces all such sophistry by giv- 
ing the counsel: ‘But immorality and 
every uncleanness or covetousness, let 
it not even be named among you, as 
becomes saints; or obscenity or foolish 
talk or scurrility, which are out of 
place.” 

Another way in which the tongue 
plays the réle of the intriguer of one’s 
conscience is by prefacing uncharitable 
tale-bearings with abundant apologies. 
These vain explanations which are 
made to explain the reasons which 
justify our gossipings are nothing less 
then cloaks for malice. They are 
meant to shield both the speaker and 
the listener from the suspicion of har- 
boring ill-will and guile against a 
neighbor. Furthermore, these roseate 
words scented with the balm of faint 
praise aim to create the impression that 
what we say proceeds from a sincere 
desire to point out evil in the spirit of 
virtuous fraternal correction. Such 
sins of the tongue, like the venom of 
asps, are reprehensible not only for the 
injury they do to one’s fellowmari, but 
especially because they clothe evil with 
the apparel of virtue. No man is so 
evil but that with savory words he 
would limn a halo of righteousness over 
his accusations and misdeeds. 


Illustration from To-Day’s Cospel 


To what extremes the misuse of the 


tongue can extend is illustrated in to- 
day’s Gospel. As soon as the devil had 
been driven forth from the possessed 
man, the evil spirit assumed control of 
the tongues of the Pharisees. For, in 
contriving sin, the powers of hell are 
never more successful than in gaining 
control of man’s speech; having won 
the mastery over the human tongue, 
their victory over the whole person is 
sure to follow. In the beginning, 
Satan overthrew the happy destiny of 
the human race by the venom of the 
serpent’s tongue; by this same means 
he effected the condemnation and 
crucifixion of the Redeemer of the 
human race, for he poisoned the 
tongues of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
and of the majority of the Jews who 
cried with piercing voice: ‘‘Crucify 
Him!” 


Conclusion 


From these incidents and examples 
we glean how necessary it is to restrain 
our tongue. For, unless the tongue be 
mortified, of what use is it to fast and 
to abstain? Did not the proud Phari- 
see abound in good works and pen- 
ances? Did he not practise charity and 
generosity? Yet, all these acts of re- 
ligion, good in themselves, became 
fruitless and even sinful ,because he 
boasted of his good works and berated 
the publican. He had mortified him- 
self, but not his tongue! On the other 
hand, a restrained tongue is the surest 
guide to virtuous living, for says St. 
James: “If anyone does not offend in 
word, he is a perfect man, able also to 
lead round by a bridle his whole body.”’ 
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Fourth Sunday of Lent 
Jesus Shuns the Praise of Men 


By JosEePH F. SCHARRER, C.PP.S. 


“‘When Jesus perceived that they would come to take Him by force and make 
Him king, He fled again to the mountain, Himself alone’’ (John, vi. 15). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Jesus did not promote His own glory. 

(2) Jesus could have sought His own glory. 

(3) Jesus is the King of glory. 

(4) Jesus spurned worldly honor. 

(5) Jesus taught us to shun praise, because 
it leads us away front God. 
Examples: Solomon, the Scribes 
and Pharisees, Pilate. 

(6) Conclusion. 


Jesus came into this world not to do 
His own will but the will of the Father 
who sent Him. Never did he seek His 
own glory, even though He was Al- 
mighty God as well as a wayfaring 
man. It is most remarkable that, 
whenever the many miracles which 
Jesus wrought are related, the Evan- 
gelists never composed lengthy de- 
scriptions about these marvellous 
events, as any other writers would 
have done. They were content to give 
a simple account of what happened, 
and briefly add the happy effects 
which these godly wonders produced in 
the people. Frequently the Gospel 
writers emphasized how Jesus cau- 
tioned the witnesses of His miracles to 
preserve a prudent silence concerning 
these supernatural wonders. 


Christ Could Have Sought Own Glory 


At any moment of His public life, 
Jesus could have won the hearts and 
the homage of all His people. If He 
had not calmed their enthusiasm from 
time to time, the throngs would have 
hailed Him as their king and acclaimed 
Him with royal hosannas as long as 


He would choose to reign over them. 
Indeed, did He not possess every qual- 
ity of leadership in the highest degree? 
His was the perfect personality whose 
charm of manner and power of per- 
suasion were at once as soothing and 
refreshing as the morning dew, yet as 
irresistible as the radiance of the rising 
sun. His whole being manifested genu- 
ine love for all without exception. The 
fountains of wisdom issued forth from 
His lips, and all the secrets of the hu- 
man heart were to Him an open book. 
Moreover, His power to work miracles 
left nothing further to be desired. 

Both the humble and the haughty 
recognized His greatness, for ‘He 
spoke as one having authority, and not 
as the Scribes and Pharisees.’’ In the 
lowly, Jesus’ kindliness of demeanor 
enkindled the fires of admiration, but 
in the proud His kingliness of character 
stirred the embers of envy. “If we let 
Him alone as He is,” said the chief 
priests, “all will believe in Him.” 
Willingly or unwillingly, all knew that 
He could become king if only He 
would accept the honor and the glory. 

Throughout His public ministry, 
Jesus wanted to convince the Jews 
that He was the promised Son of David 
who had come in the name of the Lord, 
and who was to occupy that royal 
throne forever. His every word and 
action and particularly His miracles 
were designed to lead the minds of all 
to the conclusion that Jesus was in 
every sense the King of the Jews and 
the King over all kings. 
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Third Sunday of Lent 
Necessity of Mortification 
By JOSEPH F. SCHARRER, C.PP.S. 
‘“‘When He had cast out the devil, the dumb man spoke’’ (Luke, xi. 14). 
SYNOPSIS: All penances and mortifications are 


(1) Restraints are necessary. 

(2) Restraints are means of attaining virtue. 

(3) Restraint of the tongue is particularly 
necessary, as +s evident from many 
examples: St. Peter, Judas, the 
Pharisees, Pilate. 

(4) The tongue as an instrument of self- 
deception: (a) in joking; (b) in 
uncharity. 

(5) Conclusion. 

(6) Peroration. 


Throughout Lent continual empha- 
sis is placed upon the truth that re- 
straints must be exercised over all our 
members and faculties. Self-denial 
and self-imposed restrictions are of the 
very substance of a virtuous Christian 
life. ‘If anyone wishes to come after 
Me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross and follow Me. For he who 
would save his life will lose it; but he 
who loses his life for My sake will find 
it.”” Just as it is impossible to under- 
stand the life of Christ without kneel- 
ing beneath the Cross, so it is beyond 
human frailty to progress in the like- 
ness of the Saviour without being both 
preserved from excesses, on the one 
hand, and encouraged in virtuous ex- 
ercises, on the other, through the 
crosses of self-discipline. 

This does not mean that there is any 
virtue in refusing to use any of the 
talents and opportunities which God 
has placed within us or within our 
reach. All things are “good gifts com- 
ing down from the Father of lights.” 
It is just as aimless to belittle what 
God has given to us or made for our 
use, as it is to use them unreasonably. 


like gauges, governors, guards, and 
similar instruments whose function it 
is to regulate power without constrain- 
ing or wasting it. Acar without brakes 
is a menace; watches minus _hair- 
springs are worthless as timekeepers. 
So also self-denials are rather a con- 
servation of power than a restriction of 
it. That there may be a fuller develop- 
ment of the whole personality, certain 
limitations are placed on some mem- 
bers of the body in order that other 
members may receive greater liberty of 
action. 


Disciplining Our Tongue 


Perhaps the most necessary of morti- 
fications is the discipline of one’s 
tongue. The self-deceptions which re- 
sult from an imprudent use of this 
noble faculty are many and grievous. 
By an immoderate use of speech one 
readily taints oneself with ‘false color- 
ings of one’s true self. 

Thus, the Apostle Peter, as yet not 
confirmed in grace and in speech, fos- 
tered notions of a heroism which was 
foreign to his hasty character. At the 
Last Supper when the Lord cautioned 
him against presumption, Peter loudly 
talked himself into being more brave 
than all the other Apostles: ‘Even if 
I should have to die with Thee, I will 
not deny Thee!’ With these fiery 
words, Peter hurled a_ well-meant 
defiance at Jesus, who had just 
finished, saying: ‘‘This very. night, 
before a cock crows, thou wilt deny 
Me thrice.’”” The next morning Peter 
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walked into a danger which the others 
avoided. Having openly proclaimed 
his vaunted loyalty, he was unwilling 
to let himself appear less brave then his 
words professed. He strode into the 
proximate occasion of sin into which 
the others dared not venture. And 
when put to the test by being ques- 
tioned about his fellowship with the 
Nazarene, he talked himself into fur- 
ther sins: with cursing and swearing 
and perjury, he meant to impress all 
the bystanders in the courtyard that 
he was not so foolish as to have had 
anything to do with Christ, the Pris- 
oner of the Jews. Had Peter spoken 
with moderation in both instances, he 
would have avoided both the sin of 
presumption at the Last Supper and of 
cowardice in the courtyard. 


Judas and the Pharisees 


Judas, smarting inwardly over his 
greedy conscience, found occasion to 
begin convincing himself that his de- 
sire for money was prompted by gener- 
osity for the needy. When the Mag- 
dalene broke the jar of rich spikenard, 
this craven Apostle spoke with smug 
and strong accents of earnest solici- 
_ tude: “Why was this ointment not 
sold for three hundred denarii, and 
given to the poor?”’ St. John adds the 
comment that Judas had no desire to 
relieve the poor; nevertheless, having 
given utterance to such a show of 
graciousness, the betrayer found the 
self-deception soothing. He began re- 
flecting on this well-spoken sentence, 
and soon lulled his conscience into a 
sense of  self-righteousness. Since 
others heard what he had said, he must 
make himself believe his own words. 
Having thus deceived himself, he 
could deliver Christ into the slayers’ 
hands, and give the iniquitous fee to 


the poor! 


No greater treachery has ever been 


’ conceived than that of the Pharisees and 


chief priests when ushering Jesus into 
the halls of condemnation. By their 
many conferences and their great dis- 
play of pretended earnestness, by fre- 
quent quotings of their self-made laws, 
they encouraged one another in sin. 
By casting the oratorical sheen of jus- 
tification over their crafty schemings, 
they gave their hatred the appearance 
of zeal. As a result, not only the 
leaders of the Jews but the majority of 
the Chosen People slowly but with in- 
creasing conviction began to consider 
Jesus a criminal who deserved the 
death-sentence. 

Pontius Pilate, however, was by no 
means misled by the honorable-sound- 
ing testimony of Jesus’ archenemies. 
Well did he know that, as governor, 
his only duty was to defend the accused 
Jesus and release Him. But before he 
passed sentence, he took time to dis- 
cuss the charges. After several weak 
attempts at calming the Jews, and 
finding his efforts fruitless, Pilate 
quieted his troubled conscience by re- 
appearing in the balcony and declaring 
to the people: “I am innocent of the 
blood of this just mau.” Having 
spoken thus, he began to consider him- 
self a*man of courage instead of a vic- 
tim of cowardice. 


Common Abuses of the Tongue 


A more common and frequent sin 
into which an unguarded tongue leads 
us consists in saying wicked things in 
clever wording. How easy it is to lull 
ourselves into the delusion that we 
commit no fault when relating inde- 
cent incidents, provided we have 
craftily succeeded in causing our 
hearers not to blush with shame but to 
laugh instead! As though the sly 
wording of a joke, like the formula of 
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absolution, removes sin, be it ever so 
grievous! However, the first introduc- 
tion into sin for many a one has been 
the pleasurable listening to a double- 
meaning utterance, bedecked with all 
the finery of artful speech. St. Paul 
denounces all such sophistry by giv- 
ing the counsel: ‘But immorality and 
every uncleanness or covetousness, let 
it not even be named among you, as 
becomes saints; or obscenity or foolish 
talk or scurrility, which are out of 
place.” 

Another way in which the tongue 
plays the réle of the intriguer of one’s 
conscience is by prefacing uncharitable 
tale-bearings with abundant apologies. 
These vain explanations which are 
made to explain the reasons which 
justify our gossipings are nothing less 
then cloaks for malice. They are 
meant to shield both the speaker and 
the listener from the suspicion of har- 
boring ill-will and guile against a 
neighbor. Furthermore, these roseate 
words scented with the balm of faint 
praise aim to create the impression that 
what we say proceeds from a sincere 
desire to point out evil in the spirit of 
virtuous fraternal correction. Such 
sins of the tongue, like the venom of 
asps, are reprehensible not only for the 
injury they do to one’s fellowmari, but 
especially because they clothe evil with 
the apparel of virtue. No man is so 
evil but that with savory words he 
would limn a halo of righteousness over 
his accusations and misdeeds. 


Illustration from To-Day’s Cospel 


To what extremes the misuse of the 


tongue can extend is illustrated in to- 
day’s Gospel. As soon as the devil had 
been driven forth from the possessed 
man, the evil spirit assumed control of 
the tongues of the Pharisees. For, in 
contriving sin, the powers of hell are 
never more successful than in gaining 
control of man’s speech; having won 
the mastery over the human tongue, 
their victory over the whole person is 
sure to follow. In the beginning, 
Satan overthrew the happy destiny of 
the human race by the venom of the 
serpent’s tongue; by this same means 
he effected the condemnation and 
crucifixion of the Redeemer of the 
human race, for he poisoned the 
tongues of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
and of the majority of the Jews who 
cried with piercing voice: ‘‘Crucify 
Him!” 


Conclusion 


From these incidents and examples 
we glean how necessary it is to restrain 
our tongue. For, unless the tongue be 
mortified, of what use is it to fast and 
to abstain? Did not the proud Phari- 
see abound in good works and pen- 
ances? Did he not practise charity and 
generosity? Yet, all these acts of re- 
ligion, good in themselves, became 
fruitless and even sinful because he 
boasted of his good works and berated 
the publican. He had mortified him- 
self, but not his tongue! On the other 
hand, a restrained tongue is the surest 
guide to virtuous living, for says St. 
James: “If anyone does not offend in 
word, he is a perfect man, able also to 
lead round by a bridle his whole body.”’ 
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Fourth Sunday of Lent 


Jesus Shuns the Praise of Men 


By JosePH F. SCHARRER, C.PP.S. 


“When Jesus perceived that they would come to take Him by force and make 
Him king, He fled again to the mountain, Himself alone’ (John, vi. 15). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Jesus did not promote His own glory. 

(2) Jesus could have sought His own glory. 

(3) Jesus is the King of glory. 

(4) Jesus spurned worldly honor. 

(5) Jesus taughtus to shun praise, because 
it leads us away front God. 
Examples: Solomon, the Scribes 
and Pharisees, Pilate. 

(6) Conclusion. 


Jesus came into this world not to do 
His own will but the will of the Father 
who sent Him. Never did he seek His 
own glory, even though He was AI- 
mighty God as well as a wayfaring 
man. It is most remarkable that, 
whenever the many miracles which 
Jesus wrought are related, the Evan- 
gelists never composed lengthy de- 
scriptions about these marvellous 
events, as any other writers would 
have done. They were content to give 
a simple account of what happened, 
and briefly add the happy effects 
which these godly wonders produced in 
the people. Frequently the Gospel 
writers emphasized how Jesus cau- 
tioned the witnesses of His miracles to 
preserve a prudent silence concerning 
these supernatural wonders. 


Christ Could Have Sought Own Glory 


At any moment of His public life, 
Jesus could have won the hearts and 
the homage of all His people. If He 
had not calmed their enthusiasm from 
time to time, the throngs would have 
hailed Him as their king and acclaimed 
Him with royal hosannas as long as 


He would choose to reign over them. 
Indeed, did He not possess every qual- 
ity of leadership in the highest degree? 
His was the perfect personality whose 
charm of manner and power of per- 
suasion were at once as soothing and 
refreshing as the morning dew, yet as 
irresistible as the radiance of the rising 
sun. His whole being manifested genu- 
ine love for all without exception. The 
fountains of wisdom issued forth from 
His lips, and all the secrets of the hu- 
man heart were to Him an open book. 
Moreover, His power to work miracles 
left nothing further to be desired. 

Both the humble and the haughty 
recognized His greatness, for “He 
spoke as one having authority, and not 
as the Scribes and Pharisees.” In the 
lowly, Jesus’ kindliness of demeanor 
enkindled the fires of admiration, but 
in the proud His kingliness of character 
stirred the embers of envy. “If we let 
Him alone as He is,” said the chief 
priests, “all will believe in Him.” 
Willingly or unwillingly, all knew that 
He could become king if only He 
would accept the honor and the glory. 

Throughout His public ministry, 
Jesus wanted to convince the Jews 
that He was the promised Son of David 
who had come in the name of the Lord, 
and who was to occupy that royal 
throne forever. His every word and 
action and particularly His miracles 
were designed to lead the minds of all 
to the conclusion that Jesus was in 
every sense the King of the Jews and 
the King over all kings. 
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Christ Spurns Worldly Honors 


Why, then, after the miraculous 
multiplication of the loaves and fishes, 
when the multitudes were prepared to 
crown Him with the titles of royalty, 
did the Saviour flee from them? He 
hastened from their midst because He 
wanted all glory and praise to be be- 
stowed on the Father who sent Him. 
“T seek not My own glory .. . but I 
glorify My Father . . . if I glorify My- 
self My glory is nothing.” As man, 
Jesus was an instrument in the hands 
of His heavenly Father. “It is My 
Father who glorifies Me, of whom you 
say that He is your God.” Hence, He 
referred all honors accorded Him to 
God the Father. 

There was also another reason why 
Jesus would not become their royal 
Hero. Well did He know that their 
protestations of loyalty would endure 
for less than a day. The very next 
morning when many of those enthusi- 
astic shouters sought Him across the 
lake and heard Him tell of a much 
greater miracle—but a miracle in 
which only those of stout faith could 
believe—they changed their praises 
into murmurs. ‘How can this man 
give us his flesh to eat?... This isa 
‘hard saying. Who can listen to it?” 
Not one of those many thousands, ex- 
cept Peter and the disheartened eleven, 
would take their stand beside the 
Wonder-worker! Even the inspired 
declaration of the leader of the 
Apostles, ‘‘We have come to believe 
and to know that Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of God,’ would one day be 
turned into the denial: ‘I do not 
know the man.” 

This example of Jesus closing his ears 
to the praises of men by fleeing from 
their honors and seeking the solitude of 
prayer furnishes us with a supreme 
lesson in the mortification of our vain- 


glory. All other self-denials, such as 
fastings and abstinences, restraints 
placed upon the tongue, curbing one’s 
curiosity, and the like, are powerful 
means which enable us to stifle our 
selfishness and to live more earnestly 
for God. But more profitable and, 
indeed, more necessary than all of these 
is the renouncing of our undisciplined 
desire for the praises of men. Even 
the most fervent of good works under- 
taken with an eye upon the esteem of 
our fellowmen are spiritually worth- 
less. ‘“Take heed,’’ said Christ, ‘“‘not 
to practise your good before men, in 
order to be seen by them; otherwise 
you shall have no reward with your 
Father in heaven.’’ And He adds: 
“When thou dost fast, anoint thy head 
and wash thy face, so that thou mayest 
not be seen by men to fast, but by thy 
Father, who is in secret; and thy 
Father who sees in secret, will reward 
thee.”’ 

By nature we cling to nothing more 
earnestly and resolutely than to our 
longing to enjoy the good repute of our 
fellowmen. It is not sinful for us to 
have our hearts warmed by the regard 
shown us by our associates. For, to 
seek praise is in itself as little wrong 
as it is not wrong to hope and to 
fear, to love and to trust. But it is sin- 
ful to prefer anything to the will of 
God. Because the love of praise is so 
deceptive as to cause us to forget God 
with whatever excellence we possess, 
this inborn self-love must be morti- 
fied. 


Vanity of Human Praise 


Too much concern for the opinions 
others have of us is likely to lead us 
into shameful weaknesses. Often this 
yearning for praise is the first step 
towards forgetting Almighty God. 
Even Aaron, the spokesman for Moses 
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and the director of worship, suc- 
cumbed to this terrible apostasy. 
While Moses remained with God on the 
mountain and delayed his return for 
forty days and nights, the people be- 
came restless. At length they ap- 
proached Aaron and threateningly de- 
manded his permission to mould a 
golden calf which they might worship 
as they had done in Egypt. Aaron, 
presuming that Moses had perhaps 
died, gloried in his position of supreme 
leadership. He feared that, by not 
yielding to the sinful craze of the 
people, he would be dishonored, de- 
posed and even slain. So, to retain the 
good will of the Israelites, he ordered 
the artisans to fashion the idolatrous 
calf and allowed them to pay it super- 
stitious homage. Rather than suffer 
personal dishonor, he made himself 
responsible for the Jews’ return to 
pagan worship, and to a desertion of 
their God. ; 

Not even Solomon, the wisest of in- 
spired men, could refrain from becom- 
ing unbalanced by the flatteries and 
exaggerations of his wisdom and pru- 
dence. Gradually he began to show un- 
due concern about the opinions which 
his courtiers and concubines expressed. 
They deemed him unwise and intoler- 
ant for not allowing them to adore 
idols. The time came when he built 
pagan temples, ornamented them with 
the designs of his artistry, and fur- 
nished them with diabolicalimages. He 
strayed so far from the path of wisdom 
as to pay them adoration! How the 
mighty king had fallen through vain- 


glory! 
Pharisees’ Love of Flattery 


The principal weakness of the 
Seribes and Pharisees was their love of 
ficttery. ‘“They loved the glory of 
man more than the glory of God.” 


What sins they committed in assuming 
a feigned piety, praying and fasting, 
wearing sackcloth, strewing ashes on 
their heads in order to be saluted and 
admired by those whom they so hypo- 
critically deceived! So completely did 
their vanity corrupt their hearts that 
they determined to remove Christ 
from their midst. By His simplicity 
and truth He was gaining the favor 
which they were losing. So, in order 
to regain their prominence and to hear 
again the praises of the people, these 
blinded leaders plotted the crucifixion 
and death of the Son of God. He 
whom they once hailed as their king, 
and who had wished to teach the religi- 
ous leaders in particular the emptiness 
as well as the danger of hankering for 
the applause of the multitude, must 
now die, a Victim to their envy! 

If Pontius Pilate had not been se- 
duced by this same, Jesus would not 
have been sentenced to an ignominious 
death. But the governor, enslaved by 
his love for authority, and foreseeing 
that he would be deposed by Cesar 
and disgraced by the Romans for re- 
leasing Jesus, issued the most criminal 
decree of all history: “Let Him be 
crucified!” : 


Pride Robs God of His Due Honor 


Nothing so ruins our character and 
deprives it of spiritual strength as the 
craving. for recognition and renown 
among men. It is a form of pride in 
which the love of self is carried even to 
a hatred of God. It robs God of the 
honor which is His due and causes God 
to turn away from us, for “‘God resists 
the proud.” What, then, is more 
necessary than the mortification of our 
vainglory? We were created to mani- 
fest the glory of God; and this we can 
do by setting our hearts on following 
the counsel of Saint Paul: ‘Whether 
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you eat or drink, or do anything else, do 
all for the glory of God.” . By living 
with this one object in mind, namely, 
that of performing all our actions for 
the greater honor and glory of God, 


our every thought and deed becomes 
praiseworthy before the Almighty 
Judge who will make our deeds 
known and acclaimed for all eternity 
Amen. 


Passion Sunday 
The Reality of the Cross 


By ALBERT A. Murray, C.S.P. 


“God forbid that I should glory save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Prominence given to the crucifix in our 

churches. 

(2) Sign of the cross in the Liturgy. 

(3) Why the crucifix is veiled to-day. 

(4) Strange fascinating power of the crucifix. 

(5) Mary Stuart and the crucifix. 

(6) Learning in the school of the Crucified. 
. (7) The Cross confers kinship with Christ. 


On entering a Catholic Church, one 
of the first things that strikes the eye 
is the Crucifix over the altar. It 
rises above the tabernacle where it can 
best remind us to adore the living 
Christ in the Eucharist whose love for 
us is stronger than death. The Cross 
is all about us as we kneel before God’s 
altar. The Sacrifice of the Mass is the 
same as the Sacrifice of the Cross, It 
is a true sacrifice, a renewal of Calvary, 
a true and a lasting memorial of the 
passion and death of Our Blessed 
Lord. When we receive Holy Com- 
munion and partake of the Bread of 
Life, it too recalls Christ’s passion 
and death, for St. Paul tells us: ‘As 
often as you eat this Bread and drink 
this Blood, you shall show the death 
of the Lord until He come.” 


Sign of the Cross in the Liturgy 


The sign of the cross accompanies 
every ceremony of the Church. It 
begins and ends every prayer. In the 


sacramental life of the Church, the 
Cross is ever with us. Our children 
are baptized with the sign of the cross, 
and with holy chrism they are con- 
firmed with the same sign. In the 
confessional the priest raises his hand 
in absolution over the penitent sinner, 
and pardon is given with the sign of 
the cross. The wedding ring is so 
blessed. In the last agony of the dy- 
ing, when the priest comes with the 
holy oils to bring final comfort and 
consolation, the anointing of all the 
avenues of the senses—the eyes, ears, 
nose, lips, hands, and feet—each and 
every one is touched with the sign of 
the cross. 

In her sacramentals, the Church car- 
ries on the same incessant lesson. 
Each object is made holy by the sign of 
the cross, which blesses it. The rosary, 
that badge of the practical Catholic, 
has a crucifix attached to it. Rarely 
do we see a prayerbook or a holy pic- 
ture that has not somewhere upon it 
the image of the cross. Readily, we 
see how persistent the Church is in her 
teaching. Here in very deed is the 
compendium of all lessons worth learn- 
ing; here, the reminder of everything 
worth remembering. If there be a 
heart in a man, or a memory, the 
Church will not let him forget for a 
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moment the Cross and Jesus Christ 
who bore it. The Church carries her 
endless effort into her days and seasons. 
Each Friday is devoted to the suffer- 
ings of Christ. So, too, is the Holy 
Season of Lent. And in that climax 
of the Lenten season that we call 
Passiontide, the Church resorts to an 
extraordinary device to help fasten our 
minds on the Cross of Christ. 


Why the Crucifix Is Veiled To-Day 


As we entered the church this morn- 
ing, the first thing that must have 
attracted our attention was the cov- 
ered Cross. The Church uses this 
wise device to help us remember. 
Not until Good Friday morning will 
the veil now over the Cross be removed. 
By that time, we will have grown to 
miss the figure of the Crucified. Then 
slowly and with great impressiveness 
will it be unveiled and exposed to 
view. With noteworthy ceremony, 
with triple genuflections, we will be 
permitted to approach and greet with 
the kiss of contrite love our Crucified 
Lord. 

Sometime ago I noticed a young 
woman who evidently had just received 
her engagement ring. She could not 
keep her eyes off it. Every time she 
looked at it, she caught a new light, 
captured a new beauty, and felt a 
fresh stirring of young love. The ring 
fascinated her. It stood for something, 
a great and a beautiful love in her life. 
By long odds, it was her most treas- 
ured possession. Many a young 
woman so affected at the time of her en- 
gagement lives to see the day when 
that ring becomes commonplace. She 
wears it with little or no feeling. All 
that it represents is taken for granted. 
But, let us suppose that the ring is lost 
or misplaced. How quickly would her 
sense of its value be restored! So it 
is with the Cross. Despite the inces- 


sant teaching of the Church, the Cross 
can become a commonplace in our de- 
votional life. Our wise mother, the 
Church, knows that. So, when she 
covers the Cross with the penitential 
purple as she does to-day, the minds 
and hearts of her countless children 
all over the world react, their imagina- 
tion is stimulated. Many who for 
months have given little thought to 
the sufferings and death of Our Lord 
are awakened, new love is kindled. 


Fascinating Power of the Cross 


The Cross has always exercised a 
strange fascinating power. “If I be 
lifted up,” said Jesus, “I will draw all 
men to Me.”’ From that day to this, 
the Cross has been an irresistible mag- 
net drawing all men to its embrace. It 
is the most revered image ever fash- 
ioned by human hands. After two 
thousand years, the figure of the lonely 
Christ nailed to that Cross of wood still 
lives and holds the adoration of untold 
multitudes. For countless centuries, 
in every land people have stood in 
reverence before that Cross, feeling 
that somehow their every hope was 
bound up init. This strange fascinat- 
ing power of the Cross continues. 
Every day finds a constant and steady 
stream of men and women of every 
class and condition wending their way 
to the foot of the Cross of Christ. 
Some are drawn to it for the first time. 
In the years gone by, they looked on 
the picture of the Crucifixion only as 
a scene of historic interest, a work of 
strange dramatic power. Now, they 
learn for the first time that its power is 
its intense truth—that it is the magnet 
of their souls, the harbor of refuge 
beneath whose sheltering arms they 
are safe from the tyranny of the world. 
It is in times of suffering that God is 
never far away. When the resources 
of men shrivel, the resources of God 
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always unfold; man’s extremity al- 
ways carries with it God’s opportunity. 
One of the many interesting war 
books is entitled, ‘‘We Thought We 
Heard the Angels Sing.’’ The writer, 
Lieutenant James C. Whittaker, was 
an atheist when his big land plane 
nosed into the waves. Three weeks 
later Whittaker was a firm believer in 
God. The fury of the equatorial sun, 
the merciless beating of the waves 
against the overcrowded boats, the 
pangs of hunger and thirst, the salt 
water ulcers, and the sight of patrol 
planes that failed to see him and his 
companions—all these things led this 
man, not to despair, but to a lively 
hope in God’s providence. To-day, 
Whittaker believes that he was saved 
“only by an intervention of God.” 
It was the Cross that led him to God. 


Nearer my God to Thee, nearer to 
Thee, 
E’en though it be a cross that 
leadeth me. 
What does the Cross mean to you? Is 
it a reality or is it a mere symbol? 


Mary Stuart and the Crucifix 

It is told of Mary Stuart that as she 
ascended the scaffold she carried with 
her a tiny crucifix. One of the soldiers 
spied it as she clutched it in her hand 
and attempted to snatch it from her. 
Turning quickly, the queen said: ‘‘Oh 
sir, how can I bear Him in my hand un- 
less I bear Him in my heart as well?’ 
Many a soul during the trying years 
of depression and war has experienced 
the transfer of the Cross from the hand 
to the heart. This came about through 
suffering and sorrow. It is easy for us 
to understand this. All we have to do 
is to look deep into our own experience. 
How many years in our life went by 
when we rarely thought of the Cross of 
our Saviour save in the abstract! 
Especially is this true in the days of our 
youth when we didn’t have a worry in 


the world. Recall how we wondered at 
our parents who kept stressing and re- 
stressing the importance of religion, 
demanding our faithfulness to Mass 
and the Sacraments. Religion seemed 
to mean so much to them, much more 
than it did to us, and we wondered 
why. All this is clear to us to-day; 
now we understand. Our parents as 
they grew up learned their lessons in 
the school of the Crucified. We still 
had to learn ours. They had lived; 
they knew what it was all about. We 
were still in the process of growing up. 
The young person who has little or 
nothing to worry about, who enjoys 
good health and has everything to 
make life worth living, who does not 
know what it means to have a jolt or 
a sorrow—such a person can drift 
along for years with a very superficial 
appreciation of life and_ religion. 
Finally the day arrives when out of a 
clear sky a real cross comes into his 
life. We begin at once to see a change 
in him. Some persons mature over- 
night. They take on seriousness and 
responsibility. They become more rev- 
erent. The Cross is no longer a sym- 
bol; it is a fact. It is not just some- 
thing that dangles at the end of their 
beads; it is a reality now. Out of 
suffering comes maturity of soul and 
the need to help others who suffer. It 
is doubtful if without suffering any 
person reaches a depth of living, an ap- 
preciation for life, a spiritual quietness 
and poise. 


The Cross Gives Kinship with Christ 


The Cross gives us kinship with 
Christ. For to follow Our Lord means 
not only accepting His loving invita- 
tions to ‘‘sup with Him” or to climb 
the mountain of glory, but the time 
will come when the beckoning hand 
bids us follow Him into the shadow of 
the garden of the agony. Perhaps we 
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may be asked to go with Him to the 
hill of the crucifixion. Painful though 
this be, there comes with such faith- 
fulness in our following of Our Master 
Christ a peace and power beyond un- 
derstanding. We have to go through 


all this to appreciate it. It is difficult 
to pass on such an experience to an- 
other, but there are many here to-day 
who know exactly what Imean. There 
is such a thing as attaining peace 
through pain. 


Palm Sunday 


Fickle and Loyal Followers of Christ 


By ALBERT A. Murray, C.S.P. 


“Behold I go up to Jerusalem where the Son of Man will suffer many things.” 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The Liturgy to-day prepares us for the 
events of Holy Week. 

(2) Elements in the crowd which surrounded 
Jesus. 

(3) To which element do we belong? 

(4) To the fervent or the lukewarm element? 

(5) Or are we neither fervent nor even luke- 
warm? 

(6) The dying Christ’s plea to the hearts of 
all sinners. ° 


The ceremonies of the Church on 
this great day and the Passion which 
you have read during Holy Mass are 
sufficient sermon, if only you will take 
them to heart and ponder their pro- 
found meaning and significance. 

The Gospel for the blessing of the 
palms gives us the account of the sol- 
emn entry of Christ Our Lord into the 
Holy City. ‘Behold I go to Jerusa- 
lem,’’ said Jesus, ‘“‘where the Son of 
man will suffer many things.” The 
Passion according to St. Matthew 
gives us a complete outline of the 
things He suffered. So, step by step, 
we are led through the closing events 
of the earthly life of Our Lord. The 
reading of this Gospel at the very be- 
ginning of Holy Week helps to prepare 


our minds and hearts for the sacred 


commemorations that make this week 


truly holy. If there is any part in the 
liturgical year that leads us to a closer 
union with the Sacred Heart through 
the prayers and ceremonies of the 
Church, it is the week that lies ahead. 
Let us consider the event of Palm 
Sunday. 

Who made up the crowd? Certainly 
there were faithful and loyal followers 
of Jesus; many who had been with 
Him from the beginning, and had 
stood the test of time. Naturally they 
rejoiced at this apparent crowning 
and welcome for their Leader and 
King. By long odds, no doubt, the 
majority in the crowd were visitors to 
the city, who had little or no interest 
in Jesus, but did not want to miss any- 
thing. They may even have joined in 
the cheering. But, all in all, they were 
people without influence or character, 
who represented absolutely nothing. 
Undoubtedly, some enemies of Christ 
were in the crowd. The Palm Sunday 
procession strengthened their deter- 
mination to be rid of Him. 

As we face our Holy Week, self- 
examination is in order. We look 
first into the state of our own soul, in 
the light of the Cross of Christ. Let us 
then look back on this waning Lenten 
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season and ask ourselves a few plain 
questions. Such an examination will 
help us identify ourselves with the 
crowd of that first Palm Sunday. 


Establishing Our True Identity 


Really fervent children of the 
Church, who at the beginning of Lent 
consistently entered into the spirit 
of prayer and penance, will welcome 
this Holy Week. The additional sol- 
emnity of its closing days calls for 
an increase of love and devotion. 
They will not begrudge it. They will 
welcome it. You get out of anything 
what you put into it. These good 
people have already put a great deal 
of sincerity and devotion into their 
Lent; now they will reap the fruits 
of their efforts. They will not have to 
wait until Easter to share in the “joy 
of the Lord.’’ Much joy will come to 
them this week with the satisfaction of 
a good work that is finished. 

Lukewarm Catholics who did not 
follow in the penitential spirit will be 
embarrassed at this point. Now that 
the Lenten Season is almost over, they 
should assuredly make an effort to do 
something extra for Our Lord who has 
done so much for them. The most 
stubborn problem the Church faces is 
to make indifferent Catholics different. 
If Holy Week and the solemn com- 
memoration of the passion and death 
of Christ still leaves them cold, the 
prospect is, indeed, discouraging. So, 
if upon examination you find that your 
Lent has been on the indifferent side. 
resolve to do something this week, 
Show some sincerity. Do something 
positive. Every Holy Week brings its 
measure of converts to the Church. 
But the conversions we mainly seek 
these days are the conversions of nom- 
inal Catholics. If only the lukewarm 
would become more fervent! God 


grant that this week will bring us a 
harvest of such souls. 


Christ’s Great Plea to Sinners 


Finally, in every parish there is a 
group who are neither fervent nor luke- 
warm in God’s service. They are the 


_ habitual sinners, enemies of the Cross 
of Christ. 


Holy Week for them can 
be a time of rare spiritual opportunity. 
“Behold, now is the acceptable time, 
now is the day of salvation.’’ Christ 
Our Lord came to call, not the just, but 
sinners to repentance. The pleading 
from the lips of the dying Christ should 
touch the hearts of all sinners, and help 
bring them to their senses and their 
knees before it is too late. Everything 
in the Mass to-day dwells upon the 
humiliation, the sufferings, and the 
sorrow of Christ and His expiation for 
the sins of the world. Truly, Holy 
Week is a great mission week in every 
Catholic church. The grace of God 
abounds. Almighty God is doing 
everything in His power to rescue poor 
unfortunate souls caught up in the 
meshes of sin and the world. But if 
God’s help is despised, if His grace is 
resisted or trifled with, then great will 
be the responsibility of any who reject 
the appeal of the Crucified. 

The faithful should do all in their 
power to help struggling souls. Holy 
Week is a magnificent time to par- 
ticipate in the missionary conquest of 
the world for Christ the King, You 
can well afford to invite your non- 
Catholic friends to the services. Above 
ali, do something for some poor soul 
who stands badly in need of the pardon 
of God. The consolation of a good 
Confession and worthy Communion 
for such a person will help you share in 
the Passion of Christ. Then, next 
Sunday you will richly share in the 
joy of His Resurrection. 

















Bonk KReutews 


A New Commentary on the Code of 
Canon Law.—The publication of a com- 
pact one-volume commentary in English 
on the Code of Canon Law, reasonably 
priced, is certain to renew the interest of 
many priests in the general law of the 
Church, and perhaps contribute to a greater 
fidelity in its observance.! The authors of 
the commentary are two Jesuit fathers, 
whose names are already well-known in the 
field of Canon Law. Both have taught at 
the Gregorian University and have had the 
opportunity of observing, and even partici- 
pating in, the administration of the Holy 
See. The benefit of this association reveals 
itself in their discussion of several points, as 
for instance the organization and compe- 
tence of the various departments of the 
Roman Curia. Besides this, of course, they 
bring to their task a full knowledge of the 
special conditions of the Church here in the 
United States, as well as its particular laws 
and customs. The laws of the Baltimore 
Councils are considered in their proper 
place, in conjunction with the law of the 
Code, though here and there one notices 
certain omissions. For example, the law 
obliging clerics to refrain from discussing 
purely political matters is not mentioned. 
That law is by no means out of date, as 
events during the pre-war years proved. 
Nothing is said either about the reservation 
of official condemnation of any secular 
society to a special committee of arch- 
bishops. 

The authors have covered the entire Code 
with the exception of the law on.the first 
five Sacraments and the procedural law of 
the fourth book. For the most part they 
have explained the text of the law briefly. 
But in certain sections the canons have only 
been translated, inasmuch as these laws do 
not directly pertain to ordinary parochial 
duties. The same plan has been followed 
in the law on crimes and penalties. How- 
ever, in this instance practical outlines and 


1 Canon Law: <A Text and Commentary. 
By T. Lincoln Bouscaren, $.J., and Adam C. 
Ellis, S.J. (The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis.). 


summaries have been added, to facilitate 
the study of this difficult part of the Code. 
Some, at least, will regard this synopsis as 
not entirely adequate in certain cases. 
But the authors are to be praised for de- 
parting from the customary plan of the 
standard commentaries, so as to make the 
penal law easier to grasp. Brevity is the 
keynote throughout. Yet, sources are cited 
very frequently and varying interpretations 
are presented. Each author is always fair 
to both sides of a controverted question, 
even though his own preference is usually 
expressed. The commentary is further en- 
hanced by questions and cases for review 
at the end of each section, and by additional 


‘references to special topics discussed in 


leading periodicals. A fine topical index 
and an index of canons complete the volume 
and make it suitable for easy reference. 
The reviewer would suggest an added fea- 
ture—a variation in the size of titles and 
sub-titles throughout the text. It is not 
always easy to distinguish quickly the main 
divisions and subdivisions. 

One does not expect to find in an intro- 
ductory commentary a full discussion of all 
moot questions. Yet, some topics are 
treated rather completely. The matter of 
stole fees, the optional computation of time, 
the deprival of ecclesiastical burial, fast and 
abstinence, the knowledge requisite for 
valid marital consent, the absolution from 
reserved censures in cases of urgency, are 
all considered at length. Similar attention 
is paid the alienation of ecclesiastical prop- 
erty, the faculties to dispense from inter- 
pellations, and the imposition of penalties 
without judicial procedure. In addition, 
several interesting views are proposed. 
The norms of Canon 98 are said to cover 
only cases in which the Latin Rite is at 
least partly involved. The common life, 
which Canon 134 urges for clerics, is taken 
to imply certain community exercises. 
Clerics are regarded as barred from attend- 
ing vaudeville performances, but not neces- 
sarily moving pictures. The clerical im- 
munity from the jurisdiction of our civil 
courts is not considered as in any way modi- 
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fied by custom, a view that several Ameri- 
can canonists have upheld. Under the law 
on marriage, membership in the Com- 
munist party is taken to be affiliation with 
an atheistic sect, and therefore inducing the 
impediment of mixed religion. The nar- 
rower interpretation of impotence is ap- 
parently favored, which holds a man doubly 
vascetomized and a women lacking both 
uterus and ovaries are free to marry. Re- 
cent Rotal opinion seems to be against this 
view, but the question is still open. 

A reviewer is bound to find in a work of 
this kind certain questions he deems deser- 
ving of further clarification. Undoubtedly 
the authors themselves felt constrained to 
treat briefly some topics they would have 
preferred to discuss more fully. Neverthe- 
less, they might consider the advisability 
of explaining more at length, in the next 
edition of their work, the right to transfer 
from a national parish to the territorial 
parish, change of rite on the occasion of 
marriage, the extent a single Confession and 
Communion will suffice for the gaining ‘of 
more than one plenary indulgence, inten- 
tions and conditions contrary to the sub- 
stance of marriage. It might also be well 
to clarify further the meaning of ex professo 
obscene as applied to books, ignorantia 
penx, necessary coéperation in the com- 
mission of a crime. Despite the seeming 
clarity of the text of the law, it is not easy 
to apply in practice. It is gratifying to find 
that,in accord with recent Papal pronounce- 
ments, the promotion of Catholic Action 
has been listed as a general duty of the 
clergy and a special duty of pastors. But it 
is too bad the authors did not go further and 
bring out the canonical implications of the 
lay apostolate organically constituted and of 
its necessary concomitant, the mandate 
from the Hierarchy. In fact, it is to be 
hoped that in the next edition of the com- 
mentary the entire section de laicis of the 
Code will be taken up. For the law on the 
various associations of the faithful bears 
very directly on parochial life. 

In the spirit of the Code, the authors 
have used a clear, crisp style throughout 
their work. Every word counts. They also 
speak with a tone of authority, without, 
however, assuming an air of finality upon 
debatable questions. All in all, they have 
achieved their purpose admirably well: 
“We have tried to produce, not the most 
learned commentary, but a practical book 
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for seminarians and priests.’”’ Though Eng- 
lish is used throughout, even in giving the 
text of the law, the authors urge that the 
Code itself not be dispensed with. The 
translation of the Canons is meant, in their 
words, as a ‘‘preview.”’ Let us hope that in 
practice priests and seminarians will be led 
to the Code, rather than away from it. 
FRANCIS B. DONNELLY, J.C.D. 


The Book of Job.—An American edi- 
tion of the work of the learned Rector of 
Maynooth Seminary, Dublin, Ireland, on 
the Book of Job! is noteworthy, because 
the European edition, published in Ireland 
during the first year of the Second World 
War, appeared at a time when the minds 
even of scholars were disturbed by the im- 
pending threats to our civilization. At the 
present time, even though we are now dis- 
tracted by the problems of peace, the sub- 
jects discussed in the Book of Job concern- 
ing the ways of Divine Providence have for 
the most of us a more timely interest. 

The present work of Dr. Kissane is a 
simplified edition of what was originally a 
critical commentary on the Hebrew text of 
the Book. Reasons of economy caused the 
learned author to re-write the original work 
and to reduce the philological discussions to 
brief notes in explanation of the various 
textual readings adopted. The ordinary 
theological student, therefore, need not fear 
that the book is beyond his range, while 
the more learned are provided with suffi- 
cient data to enable them to pronounce on 
the merits of the changes suggested in the 
Massoretic text. 

After an adequate Introduction dealing 
with the usual questions of the nature, 
authorship, composition, date and textual 
structure of the book, there follows an ori- 
ginal translation based upon the Massoretic 
text, emended principally with the aid of 
the more important versions. The various 
sections of the translation are accompanied 
by a commentary, sufficient for the needs 
of the ordinary reader, and by brief textual 
notations. The translation, which natu- 
rally will be the chief focus of the reader’s 
attention, renders the thought and diction 
of the emended text clearly in dignified 
English. The poetic sections constituting 
the main portions of the work are rendered 

1The Book of Job. By the Reverend 


Edward Kissane, D.D., L.S.S. (Sheed and 
Ward, New York City). 














in accordance with the conviction of Dr. 
Kissane concerning the-strophic arrange- 
ment of the poems. Although much may be 
said for the judgments of the learned author 
in this matter, other authors will continue 
to doubt in many cases that finality of judg- 
ment has been reached ‘on the original con- 
struction of the lines, and will prefer to 
keep closer to the rhythm of the Masso- 
retic text. 

A discussion of the treatment of the 
doctrine of the book is beyond the scope of 
this notice, but it may be noted that Dr. 
Kissane’s treatment of the much-disputed 
textual emendation and translation of the 
passage, xix. 25-27, by which verse 26 is 
regarded not as a statement but as a condi- 
tional clause, has many reasons to com- 
mend it. 

The Book of Job, as is well known, is full 
of problems for the textual critic and com- 
mentator. Every student of Dr. Kissane’s 
work will be grateful to him for furnishing 
in a clear and intelligible manner the view- 
point of the ancient Jewish author on the 
problem of the apparent contradiction be- 
tween the doctrine of the justice of God and 
the facts of human experience. The doc- 
trine that God will render to every man 
according to his works creates no problem 
for the Christian under the light of New 
Testament revelation, for God’s final judg- 
ment is assigned to the life after death. 
But for the Hebrews, at least down to a 
very late period, such a conception was 
practically impossible, for they had but a 
vague knowledge of the nature of the life 
beyond the grave. The study of the Book 
of Job, as interpreted by Dr. Kissane, will 
help to make Christians grateful for the 
light ef Christian revelation, which has 
illumined so many of the mysteries of life. 


Recent Liturgical Works.—Some there 
are, who contrast rubrics and lturgy— 
treating the former as the “‘body”’ and the 
latter the “‘soul’’ of liturgical worship. If 
we do so distinguish these two elements, we 
must not therefore separate them in prac- 
tice. For the separation of body and soul 
always means death, and a divorce of 
rubrics and liturgy necessarily entails the 
destruction of a living liturgical worship. 
Liturgy lives through words and actions 
and things; rubrics are the norms for their 
usage. The two are inseparable. This 
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fact is well illustrated in the celebration of 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The 
priest sacrifices as a minister of the whole 
Catholic Church. He appears at the altar, 
not in his ordinary dress, but in the official 
vestments of the Church. The faithful 
behold, not a particular man, but a priest. 
For the occasion, he has become divested 
of a purely individual status to assume the 
réle of official minister. Thus acting for 
the Church, he must also act as the Church 
wishes. He must use her texts, her lan- 
guage, her ceremonial. Exteriorly, as 
well as within his soul, he must submerge 
self and all individuality, and stand before 
all in the person of the Church. The 
Church sacrifices through the priest. 
Therefore he must sacrifice in the pre- 
scribed manner—with reverence, exact- 
ness, and submission. Otherwise he belies 
his function. 

These thoughts are occasioned by a 
recently published book on the Low Mass 
and related ceremonies.! The book is 
written for the levite preparing to celebrate 
his first Mass, and for all priests who desire 
to renew the exacting reverence Of their 
first Mass. Its clarity and conciseness 
will appeal to all, especially because strict 
rubric and mere interpretation are clearly 
distinguished throughout the entire book. 
The rubrics are the golden mean. They 
can be violated by excess or defect. Some 
fall into the habit of formulating their own 
ceremonies, or at least personal variations, 
in a desire to be impressively reverent. 
Laudable as their motive is, these priests 
exceed their rights as public ministers. 
More often casualness or precipitation is 
the fault. Prayer and ceremony are not 
properly synchronized, or one action is 
mixed with another or else unduly cur- 
tailed, or there is a mad rush ahead without 
awaiting preceding response or ceremony. 
Here, too, the underlying cause is indi- 
vidualism. We all fall easily into one 
fault or the other. That is why the “re- 
fresher’. course this book provides will 
prove extremely helpful to all who use it. 

Here are a few points that struck the 
reviewer: the reverence to the cross or 


1 Sacrificare: Ceremonies of the Low Mass. 
A translation taken from the Manuel de 
Liturgie et Cérémoniel selon le Rit Romain of 
La Vavasseur-Haegy-Stercky (Catholic Book 
Publishing Company, New York City, pages 
126). 
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image in the sacristy before Mass should 
be a profound bow (this perhaps is debat- 
able); the head is to be bowed at the 
name of the Bishop Ordinary in the oration 
offered for him; the Te igitur should not 
be begun until the profound bow has been 
completed; a second draught of the chalice 
is definitely not allowed at the celebrant’s 
Communion. It is interesting to find the 
view adopted that, in the case of bination 
in the same church, the chalice need not be 
drained at the end of the first Mass. The 
Missal rubric for the Feast of the Nativity 
and for the Commemoration of All Souls 
appears to favor this interpretation, though 
many think it is at variance with the in- 
struction on bination. issued by the Con- 
gregation of Sacred Rites on March 11, 
1858. Certainly in practice it is less incon- 
venient to follow. Many readers will find 
it profitable to review the rubrics govern- 
ing possible defects and accidents in the 
celebration of Mass. The very nature of 
the circumstances is apt to cause confusion, 
unless the priest has what the rubrics re- 
quire clearly fixed in his mind. Of course, 
he should not forget that the Missal itself 
before him sets forth the precise procedure 
he ought to follow. 

The Holy Ghost Fathers and their anony- 
mous translator have rendered a real service 
in making this book available. May it 
have a wide distribution! 

It is safe to say that very few of us have 
done more than make a mere mental note 


of the rubric of the Breviary that recom- 
mends the reading of the Roman Martyr- 
ology’ in the private recitation of the Divine 
Office. Human nature being what it is, we 
priests are not inclined to give the Breviary 
more time than is strictly necessary. 
That, of course, is not to our credit. Some, 
however, might be disposed to make occa- 
sional use, at least, of an English edition of 
the Martyrology. An excellently printed 
version has again been made available by 
an American publisher. The Martyrology 
may not have interested us deeply when it 
was read, somewhat haltingly and erringly 
at times, in our seminary days, but an 
English version will make us more appre- 
ciative of the heroes of Christ and their 
great sufferings for their King. The book 
might also play its part in the liturgical 
revival by its daily use in our religious 
houses and classrooms. It provides a fur- 
ther insight into the riches of the Liturgy, 
which we should ever be ready to open up 
to all we can. The publisher could add to 
the book’s usefulness by printing a place- 
map on the inside of its cover or jacket. 
Let us hope he will be given the chance to 
do so. 


Francis B. DONNELLY, J.C.D. 


2 The Roman Martyrology. Translated by 
Rev. Raphael Collins, B.A., with an intro- 
duction by Rev. Joseph B. Collins, S.S., 
D.D., Ph.D. (The Newman Bookshop, West- 
minster, Md., pages xiv + 352). 





